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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to ovr CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chriftmas-Day, an Ode, by a young Poet, has fome Merit, but nog 
enough to recommend it to a Place in our Repofitory ; this Retufal, it ig 
hoped, will not difcourage the young Bard in his Journey to Parnaffus. 


' The Chriflian Captive, at the earneft Requeft of the Writer, is in- 
_ ferted in the prefent Number. ) . , 













A Night in Turkey, addreffed to Mrs. Cowley, is under Confideration. 


We cannot comprehend the Poem by A. B.C. and therefore mutt be 
obliged to reject it. 


The Mince-Pie, by the junior Laureat, is a {trange Compofition: we 
cannot think’of ferving it up to our Readers. © 


Mira, a Paftoral Epiftle, thall be duly honoured, 
The Times, or 1792, require mending. 


Of the many other Favours received in the Courfe of the Month, feves 
yal fhall make their Appearance in our next Publication. 
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Histories of the Téte-a-Téte 
annexed; or, Memoirs of ihe 
GALLANT SOLDIER and the LovE- 
Ly CLEoRA. (No. 34, 35+) 


HOUGH a fondnefs for mo- 

ney is generally the prevail- 
ing paffion among the aged, yet we 
obferve frequent inftances where the 
amorous propenfities are predomi- 
nant in old men, which render them 
as ridiculous and contemptible as 
even exceflive avarice. Can there 
be a more ridiculous fight than that 
of tottering feventy, making love, 
with all the affectation of youth 
and vigour, to a fair damfel of {even- 
teen ? 

The heroine of thefe Memoirs, 
the beautiful Cleora, did not much 
exceed the age of eighteen, when 
fhe received the paffionate addrefles 
of a fuper-annuated citizen, who 
was then advanced upwards of feven 

ears in his fourth fcore. He had 
ucceflively’ been a governor of the 
Bank of England, and a director of the 


1 


| 





Eaft-India Company, and was really 
what the commercial world call a 
.warm old fellow. Cleora had been 
unfortunate enough to be noticed 
by this wane dotard, and he was 
determined, if poffible, to become 
the owner of fo valuable a treafure. 
He made his firlt overtures to the 
young lady, but as they were not fo 
favourably received as he expected 
by her, he made immediate applica- 
tion to her father. Such advanta- 
geous terms were indeed propofed 
by the lover, that the parenc exerted 
ail his influence with the child to 
induce her to hearken to the ad- 
vances of the old fuitor. 

The amiable Cleora, wifhing to 
appear in the character of a dutiful 
daughter, yielded, though reludctant- 
ly, to the folicitations of the father, 
and with a heavy heart accompanied 
her difgufting lover to the altar. 
The ufual cereinonies united this 
incongruous pair, and Cleora became 
a rich unfortunate wife. 

Our unhappy heroine endured the 
3X2 odious 


















































$32 The Female Senate. 


odious attent‘ons and. affiduities of. 
her antiquated mate for upwards of 
three years; particularly hoping and 
expecting that death would, in a 
fhort time, ‘rem: ve’ fo fhocking an 
incumbrance from her. She would, 
rhaps never have deviated from 
oa conjugal duty, had fhe not ac- 
cidentally been introduced to our 
hero, whom We fhall diftinguifh by 
the name of the Gallant Soldier. 
The hufbind of our heroine, like 
many other affluent citizens, had a 
fnug manfign inthe vicinity of Ho- 
merton, whither he retired to folace 
himfelf with his beloved Cleora, 
when pecuniary concerns did not 
nfine him to his city refidence. 
n officer_in the army, happening 
to take apartments: in an adjoining 
houfe, frequently faw the enchanting 
Cleora walking penfively in her gar- 
den, divided from that in which he 
often amufed himfelf with walking, 
by a britk wall: elevated ‘no more 
than breaft-high. At firft, the com- 
mon falutations of the day only 
patfed, between the Gallant Soldier 
and our fair hefoirte ; familiar chit- 
chat upon . fafhionable topics foon 
after rook plice, and an intimacy 
was afterwards cultivated. When- 
ever the detefled hufband was abfent 
from his country retreat, Cleora, 
hike another Eve, was fare to be am- 
bulating her garden, which was a 
perfect Eden to her, as her military 
Adam was always attentive to his 
duty : it was therefore a Paradife for 
both, as boch were always prefent. 
But, like the firft happy ‘pair in 
Fden, they languifhed for the fur- 
bidden fruit; ° we at lencth pte- 
vailed on each other to ratte it, 
notwithftanding the very fevere pe. 
pay denounced by the prohibition 
for fuch temerity. The confequences 
of their difobedience are expected 
to enfue: or to fpesk without a me- 
taphor, the injured old hufband is 
induttrioufly fecking his revenge; 
be expects exemplary damages from 
eur Leroy and an abfolute divorce 


—_— 


‘som our. offending. heroine: fhoyld 
the latter event take place, he would, 
probably, go in.fearch of another 
young lady in her teens, as a proper 
object of his addrefles on the fcore 
of matiimony. 








The FEMALE SENATE. 
(Continued from Page 453.) 


AFTER a few new-elected members 

were {worn in, and fome other for- 
malities were over, Mrs. O Burke begged 
leave to move for the introdu¢tion ot the 
few bill which he had already mentioned 
to that honourable houfe. 

Mrs. O Burke. Though Iam an ad- 
vocate for due fubordination, and pers 
feétly remember what I have folemnly 
promifed at the altar, that I would be 
obedient to.my hufband ; yet, if the ty- 
rant man exacts that kind of obedience 
from me which he does not appear to be 
entitled to, I think Iam fully juftified 
in oppofing his mandates, and decrees, 
[ am willing that he thould be the fove- 
reign defpot of his hdufe, fo long as he 
governs only in his proper {phere, but, 
if he deviates from his proper path, and 
endeavours to deprive me of the powers 
and privileges which belong to me, a 
civil war in our dominjons will be the 
confequence: tyranny. jultifies rebellion, 
If any lady, who has the honour of a 
feat in this houfe, fhould experience a 
run of luck againft her in play, would it 
not be a favage act in a hufband to 
prohibit her from playing In fature ? It 
the furn loft is to a very large amount, 
a gentle remonftrance might be fubmit- 

-ted to-without. incurring the cenfare of 
want of fpirit, provided the ufual fup- 
plies were not withheld; but the man 
who iffues his proh bit'on upon fuch oc- 
cafions,. is a monf‘er. That there. are 
fuch characters exiiling, I know, from 
unqueftionable authority ; and that they 
are adopting many other unjufivfiabke 
methods to ufurpe unlimited power, and 
tyranize over thofe whom nature meant 
to place upon ay equality with them: I 
therefore, move, that the prerogative 
of hufbands has increafed, is increafings 
and ought to be diminifhed. 





Lady Mary Vixen. {heartily Reon 
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thé motion, and gladly embrace the pre- 
fent opportunity of depicting the odious 
he-creatures, in the colours they de- 
ferve. How dare they to have the af- 
frontery, the infolence, to arrogate to 
themfelves a fuperiority over their fu- 
periors? That the women are their fu- 
periors, none but Margaret Nicholfon, 
or others who fallunder her defeription, 
would have the folly to deny. Take 
the two {exes in any point of view, and, 
to impartial eyes, the women will ap- 
pear infinitely more amiable than the 
men. Survey their forms, and you will 
inftantly perceive that the former has 
the appearence of an angel; the latter 
that of an infernal. Dues not beauty, 
fymmetry, delicacy, and grace, render 
the female almoft an object of adora- 
tion? And is not a huge mafculine be- 
ing, with gigantic ftride, and a face 
armed with ferocity, rather calculated 


to excite horror and deteftation ?—With | 


regard to the facility of ufing the tongue, 
the lordly males will never have the pre- 
fumption to contend with us: in that 
branch of fcience we are acknowledged 
to have the maftery. Their boatted 
firength they may quietly poflefs, for 
we readily acknowledge that a man can 
carry a heavier burthen than a woman ; 
whence it clearly appears than nature 
intoided them to be our drudges, and 
not our governors or mafters ; they were 
appointed to labour and toil that we 
might be a¢commodated with the fruits 
of the earth, and the conveniencics and 
comforts of life, without care or trou- 
ble. 1 am not inclined to yield them 
that obedience, whuh the honourable 
mover feems to think they have a claim 
to, being convinced that they were 
never intended to be our fuperiors, or 
equals; buc thar they were formed to 
be our attendgats, if not our flaves. 

Mrs, Plaufible. Yt is not my inten- 
tion to oppole the motion; fo far from 
it I think the honourable inover deferves 
the thanks of this affémbly for bringing 
it forward. 1 thisk the authority of 
hufbands ought to be diminithed, but T 
think the lady in the whice fatio rather 
exceeded the bounds of moderation, 
when fhe ventured to declare that men 
were intended by nature to be our flaves. 
That lady, perhaps, has been a little 
unfortunate in her conjugal connections, 
and therefore due allowance fhould he 
made. ° 


An Account of Stepney, EF, 
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Lady Mary Vixen vofeto explain, but 
Mrs. Speaker called to order, and fhe 
quietly refumed her feat. 

Mrs. Paufdle. Cuftom has armed the 
hufbatid with power, and that fame 
cuftom has pointed out a fubordinate 
degree to the wife: fli I am of opi- 
nion that we ought to be upon an equa 
lity, and that hufband and wife thould 
govern like two affociated Roman em- 
perors. Though I propofé to be a fup- 
— of the bill now agitated, it is not 
becaufe I have received tyrannical or 
nmproper treatment from Mr. Plaufible : 
his conduct has my perfect approbation : 
I thall give it my fanction, becaufe many 
inftances have come to my knowledge, 
wherein the hufband has wantonly ex- 
ercifed an unpardonable excefs of power, 
which I hope will be hereafter prevent. 
ed by the enacting claufes of the bill in 
queition. I, therefore, heartly concyr 
in opinion with the honourable mover, 
that the prerogative of hofbands has in- 
creafed, is increafing, and ought to be 
diminifhed. 


(To be continued. ) ° 





An Account of StBPNEY, &c. 
(From Pennant’s. Lonpon.) 


] A™M now arrived at the very eaftern 

extent of London, as it was in the 
age of queen Elizabeth. Avfmall viflage 
or two might be found in the remaining 
part of the county of Middlefex, but 
bordered by marfhes, which frequently 
experienced the ravages of the river. 
This tract had been a manor in the 
Saxon times, called Stibben-bedde, i. e. 
Stibben-heath. It later days, it belonged 
to John de Pulteney, who had beea 
four times lord mayor, viz. in 1336, 
133%, 1333, and 1336. The bifhops of 
London had here a palace, as appears 
from ancient records, ** Given from our 
palace of Stebonhyth, of Stebonbeath,”” 
which is fuppofed to trave filled the 
{pace now covered with feveral. tene. 
ments. It appears that the fide next to 
the Thames had been embanked, to re- 
fift the fury of the floods. From the 
26th of Edward I., feveral inquifitions 
were made, to examine the flate of the 
banks and ditches; and the tenants, 


} who were found negligent, were pre- 
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fented as i The church, 
which ftands far from the river, was 
originally called Ecclefa eonnium Sando- 
rum, but was afterwards fiyled that of 
St. Dunftan; for the whole body of 
faints was obliged to give way to him 
who had the courage to take the devil 
himfelf by the nofe. The church is by 
no means diftinguifhed by its architec- 
ture. In it were interred the remains of 
the illuftrious fir Thomas Spert, com- 
troller of the navy in the time of Henry 
VIII. and to whom ghis kingdom was 
indebted for that falutary foundation 
the Trinity Houfe. Here alfo may be 
found that curious epitaph mentioned by 
the Spectator. 


Here Thomas Saffin lyes interred: 
Ah why 

Born in New England, did in London 
dye? &e. 


Tis vaft parihh is at prefent divided 
into eight oche, yet the mother parifh 
ftiil remains of great extent. 

‘The dock and fhip-yard, the propert 
of Mr. Perry, the greateft private doc 
in all Ecrope, is at the extremity of this 
parish, at Blackwall, the upper part of 
the caflern fide of the Ifle of Dogs. It 
may be called the eaflern end of Lon- 
don, being nearly a continued [ucceffion 
of fix miles and a half of ftreets, from 
hence to Tyburn turnpike. 

The great extent of Wapping, which 
ftretches along the river-fide froin St. 
Catharine's, arofe from the opinion of 
the commiffioners of fewers in 1571, 
that nothing could fecure the manor 
from the depredations of the water, 
more effectually than the building of 
houfes: for they thought the tenants 
would not fail being attentive to the 
fafety of their lives and property. The 
plan fucceeded, and in our days we fee 
a vaft and populous town added to the 
ancient precincts (which had ftagnated 
for ages). A long narrow ftreet, well 

aved, aud handfomely flagged on both 

des, winding along the banks of the 
Thames, as tar as the end of Lime- 
houfe, an extent of near. two miles; 
and inhabited by multitudes of fea-faring 
men, alternate occupants of the fea and 
land: their floating tenements lie before 
them. In fact, the whole river, from the 
bridge, for a vaft way, is covered with 
a double foreft of maits, with a narrow 
avenue in mid-chanacl, Thefe giveim- 





An Account of Stepney. &c. 


portance and fafety to the flate, and 
fupply the mutual wants of the univerfe. 
We end the neceffaries and luxuries of 
our ifland toevery part; and, in return, 
receive every pabulum which fhould fa- 
tiate the moft luxurious : wealth thar 
ought to make avarice cry, Hold! 
Enough! and matters of {peculation for 
the laudable and delicate longings of the 
intellectual world. 

The hamlet of Shadwell is a continua- 
tion of the buildings along the river. 
Between the houfes and the water, in 
all this long tract of ftreet, are frequent 
docks, and fmall building-yards. The 
paflenger is often furprized with the fighe 
of the prow of a thip rifing over the 
fireet, and the hulls of new ones appear- 
ing at numbers of openings. But all that 
filth and flench, which Stowe complains 
of, exifts no longer. Execution Dock 
fill remains at Wapping, and is in ufe 
as often as a melancholy occafion re- 
quires. ‘Thecriminals are, to this day, 
executed on a temporary gallows placed 
at low-water mark, but the cuftom of 
leaving the body to be overflowed by 
three tides, has long fince been omitted. 

The village of Radcliffe, to which 
Wapping now joins, is of fome anti- 
quity. a hence the gallant fir Hugh 
Willoughby, on May 20, 1553, took 
his departure on his fatal voyage for 
difcovering the north-eaft paflage’ to 
China. He failed, with great pemp, by 
Greenwich, where the cowt then lay. 
Mutual honours were paid on both fides. 
The council and courtiers appeared at the 
windows, and the people covered the 
fhores. ‘The young king alone loft the 
noble and novel fight, for he then lay on 
his death-bed ; fo that the principal ob- 
ject of the parade was difappointed. 

Limehoufe is a continuation of the 
town along the river fide: it is a 
new erection; and its church, one of 
the fifty new churches, was finifhed in 
1724. This may be called the end of 
London on the water-fide ; but it is con- 
tinued by means of Poplar, a chapelry 
in the parith of Stepney (anciently a 
regal manor, fo called from its abund- 
ance of poplar-trees), acrofs the upper 
part of the Ifle of Dogs, in a ftraight 
line to the river Lea, the divifion of this 
county from Effex. 

Wapping, Shadwell, and Limehoufe 
have their refpective churchee ; and Po- 


| plar its chapel. The two firft have no- 


thing 





























thing to attract the eye. Limehoufe 
has its aukward tower, a dull fquare 
rifing out of another, embellifhed with 
pilafters ; heavy pinnacles rife out of the 
uppermoft. The whole proves how un. 
happily Mr. Hawkfmoor, the architect 
of Bloomfbury church, exerted his ge- 
nius in the obfolete art of fteeple-build- 
ing. The church in queftion is one of 
the new fifty. In the year 1730, it was 
added to the bills of mortality. 

In our walk through Limehoufe, we 
crofled the New Cut or Poplar Canal, 
near its difcharge into the river, This was 
begun about twenty years ago; runs by 
Bromley, and joins the river Lea near 
Bow, where barges enter by means of a 
lock, called Bow-Lock. ‘This canal is 
about a mile and a quarter in length, 
and ferves to bring to our capital corn, 
malt, and flour, from the neighbour- 
hood of Hertford, and feveral other 
counties, which put their produtions 
on board the barges at that town. It is 
alfo of great ufe to convey to the Thames 
the produce of the great diftilleries near 
Bow. But this canal by no meane ‘#:- 
nihilates the ufé of the river Lea to and 
from its mouth ; but barges go indiffe- 
rently either way. Befides, many barges 
will enter the river Lea, to fave the na- 
tigation expences of the New Cut, 





A curious EXAMINATION before a Ma- 
wi grifrate. 
Juftice.Y OU ftand charged with being 
~ a rogue and vagabond. What 
have you to fay in your defence ? Can 
you give a good account of yourfelf ? 
Prifoner. Yes, pleafe your worhhip, I 
can give a very good account of myfelf: 
J am a very honeft hard-working man, 
and no one dares fay that black is the 
white of my eye. I believe his majefty 
has not a better fubject in his three 
kingdoms—Now, fir, I hope your wor- 
fhip will allow that I have given a good 
account of melt 
Juice. True, but the law requires 
the coroborating teflimony of others.— 
What is your calling ? 
Prifoner. Calling ! I don’t compre- 
hend your worhhip. 
Juftice. What is your line of life ? 
Prifoner. Line of life ! Your worhip, 
I hope, will excufe me, for really I 40 
not rightly underftand your queftion. 
Justice. What is your vocation? Have 


A Curious Examination before a Magiftrate. 
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you a legal method of fupporting your 
exiftence ? 

Prifoner. Your worhhip is too high 
larned for me. I don’t underftand your 
dixnary words. 

Fufhice. Can you make it appear, by 
indubitable teftimony, that you are not 
fed by rapine, and clandeftine plunder ? 

Prifoner. T don’t know what your 
tobe: is-talking about. I never tafted 
a morfel of rapine and plunder in all 
my borndays. I fhould not know what 
they de, if they were to he fet before me. 

Fuflice. Are you not fupported by 
your depredations ? 

Prifoner. I don’t fo much as know 
what a predation is. 

Fuftice. Phaw! The fellow furely 
affeSts ftupidity! How fhall I find 
language bafe enough for his compre 
henfion ?--1’ll try—How d’ve live? 

Prifoner. Tolerably well, upon the 
whole. Sometimes, indeed, when. I 
have only a few coppers in my pocket, I 
fare but indifferently. I have lived ma- 
ny a whole day upon bread and cheefe. 

Fuft'ce. Still evading the obvious 
drift of my queftion—Do you eat the 
bread of indultry ? 

Prifoner. 1 never heard of any fuch 
fort of bread. J J/ikes Englith bread 
extremely well, and never with to have 
any of your outlandifh fort. 

Fuftice. How am I to frame a queftion 
to meet the uaderftanding of this brute! 
(Tothe Watchman) What have ‘you to 
fay againft this fellow ? 

Watchman. Pleafe your worthip, as IT 
was going my rounds after the clock had 
ftruck two in the morning, who fhould 


‘I fee but the prifoner with a large iron 


crow in his hand. 

Prifoner. *Twas only a rook, pleafe 
your worthip ; a poor harmlefs rook that 
I had brought with me from Hendon. 

Watchman. | did not like the looks of 
fuch a peer and fo I kept my dif- 
tance, making a confounded rattle, to 
bring, my brother watchmen up that we 
might lay hold of the prifoner. He /eed 
my meaning, and threw the crow at a 
great diftance: then one of his complices 
took it up and ran away with ic. 


Prifoner. It was arook, and it flew 
away. 
Watchman. J fay it wasa crow. 


Prifoner. And can you prefume to 
{wear it was an iron crow ? 

Watchman. No, | can’t do that. 
Prifoner. 
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Prifoner. 1 don't cnet to throw 
awa time upon this ignorant man, 
ple your werthip. I now addrefs f 

If to I thinks you and I 
knows thing about law : IJ find it a 
ag ftudy in my way of bufinefs. 
Now, fir, I can tell you, if you are not 
‘already acquainted with it, that the 23 
G. 35 & $3, enacts, *¢ That all perfons, 
having any implement for houfe-break- 
ing, or any offenfive weapon with felo- 
nious intent, thall be deemed rogues and 
vagabonds, and be punithed as fuch.” 
How does it appear that the crow or 
rook in queftion is an offenfive weapon ? 
It was {cen but ata diflance, and it does 
not appear in evidence that it was not 
compofed of cork, or any other mate- 
rial equally inoffenfive.. If your worfhip 
fhould dare to commit me upon this bu- 
fine{s, you will not aét with that prudence 
which marks your general conduct. 

Fuflice. By the exprels words of the 
ftatute, the weapon muft be proved to 
be an offenfive one, which has not been 
done in this cafe: thereforethe prifoner 
mutt be difcharged. ; 


— _— 


The CHRISTIAN CAPTIVE. 
(Bundellifoed with a eurions Engraving.) 
PPRING the war, which is not yet 

abfolutely terminated, between the 
grand fignior, the emprefs of Ruffia, and 
their re 
lady was fo paffionately tond of an offi- 
cer in the Auftrian fervice, that the was 
determined to repair to fome place with- 
in a reafonable diftance of the theatre 
of war, that fhe might gather the ear- 
hie!t jutelligence refpecting a life which 
was dearer to her than her own. This 
tender object.of her care was, however, 
a perfect ftranger to the refolution the 
had formed, and which the afterwards 
fo romantically put in practice. 

Not withing to be too near the fcene 
of blood thed and deftrudction, the fair 
adventurer, whom we fhall name Cor- 
delia, accompanied by two faithful fe- 
males, and a man-fervant, proceeded to 
that part of the country between the 
Dnieper and the Don, which is govern- 
ed by the Crim Chan of Tartary. . Af- 
fuming, in a great degree, the drefs of 
the natives, and feignmg a tale of their 
having been mifled in their journey, the 
lady and her train found a hofpitable re- 





ive allies, a young German — 


fide of the Dnieper, and oppofite ¢ 
of Oczakow. ai Reeve te Phat 

Thu fituated, the young fady re. 
ceived the earlieft intelligence 6 any 
advantaze or defeat which happened to 
the contending "et age and had daily 
opportunities of feeing the returns of the 
killed and wounded on both fides: in this 
black catalogue, officers of rank are ge- 
nerally named, while fubalterns only 
are mentioned as adding to the amount 
of the genera] flaughter. 

The anxious ears of Cordelia were 
continually on duty to receive intellj- 
gence, and, for a confiderable time no- 
thing occurred that particularly concern. 
ed herfelf: the read, indeed, with con- 
cern, the difafters which are the natural 
attendants upon hoftile efforts, but the 
congratulated herfelf from time to time, 
that her captain, who was all the world 
to her, was not among the killed or 
wounded. 

But one unfortunate day, when the 
perufed, with her ufual anxiety, the a- 
larming lift, fhe found among the killed 
| the name of the object who was fo dear 

to her. Surprize and grief fagnated 
the {prings of life, fhe fwooned, and her 
departing fpirit feemed to have taken its 
flight, with that of her beloved Celadon, 
to the biefled abodes. The Crim Chan, 
who is under the protection of the Turks, 
and being informed of the particular 
circumftances of this affair, haflened to 
tender his heft fervices to the lady, in * 
order. to. reftore her ; but his, and all 
other endeavours were ineffeGtual ; Cor- 
delia, with a placid countenance, funk 
into the arms of death, as if fhe was 
only yielding to the foft embraces of the 
alluring though invincible poppy-crown . 
ed divin 


her beauty and diftrefs, ordered the 
greateft honour and refpect to be fhewn 
to her remains: having réceived fatif- 
factory information with regard to her 
undertaking 16 extraordinary a journey, 
together with her reafons, and the caufe 
of the cataftrophe which fo affected all 
who were acquainted with it, he caufed 
her, at his own expence, to be conveyed 
in a refpectable manner to Vienna, where 
her afhes now repofe among thofe of her 
revered anceflors. The fame humane 
overnor alfo caufed the remains of her 
ain hero, to be interred with military 





ception in.a houfe about two leagues from + 
Aunbura, a fortified town on the eait 


honours due to his tank, chavacter, and 
perfonal intrepidity. 
+ Ax 


ity. 
The Purkith governor, ftruck with . 
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An accurate Defeription of Mavnriv, 


(Concluded from p. 500.) 


ONE of the great ornaments of Madrid 
is the fine iron railing which divides 
the gardens of the Retiro from the 
walks of the Prado, andthe road up the 
hill to the gate of Alcala, a new arch de: 
figned by Sabatini. In the fhallow vale 
between the Retiro and the town, which 
has not the leaft fuburb of any kind be 

longing to it, the late king finifhed the 
Prado, which in a few years, if they 
manage the trees properly, will be one 
of the fineft walks in Europe. Its length 
and breadthare great, the avenues drawn 
in an inteKigent noble fyle, the toot paths 
wide and neat, and the iron-railing and 
ftene feats done in a grand expeniive 
manner. All the coaches in Madrid 
drive in the ring: when the court is 
there, four or five hundred carriages are 
often feen of an evening following each 
other ; in the abfence of the court, about 
two hundred. The view from this 
walk is, as it fhould be, confined; for 
the winds are fo fharp and boifterous, 
and the landfcape fo horrid all round the 
city, that no place of public refort could 
be comfortable, unlefs it were fhut in 

from all diftant views; and fheltered by 
the hills from the blafts which [weep over 
the high lands of Caflile, To the weit it 
has the town, the three principal ftreets 
of which terminate in the Prado: thefe 
are three noble openings, excellently 
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that of Atocha; and there joins an older 
avenue of trees, which reaches down to 
the new canal, and the banks of the 
Manzanares. Sainburne’s Tr. ii. 182. 
_ The gate of Alcala, which was built 
in 1778, and confequently after Mr. 
Swinburne vifited Madrid, is one of the 
fineft, pieces of architecture in the ca- 
pital. 

The chevalier de Bourgoanne’s de- 
{cription of the Prado is animated and 
entertaining: ‘ Fhe inhabitants from 
all quarters, fays that pleafing writer, 
refort hither on foot or in carriages, -to 
meet and breathe beneath the thade of 
the long alleys, an air frefhened by wa- 
ters fpouted ffom the fountains, and 
embalmed by exhalations from the fra- 
grant flowers. Charles III. by levelling 
it, planted it with trees, admitting more 
light into the vallies, ornamenting it with 
ftatues and wafes, and providing water 
toailay the duft, made it'a moft elegant 
walk, which may be frequented with 
fafety and pleafure in all feafons: the 
concourfe of people is frequently prodi- 
gious. I have fometimes feen four or 
five hundred carriages filing off in the 
greateft order, amid an. innumerable 
crowd of fpectators ; a ipectacle which 
atonce is a proof of opulence and great 
population. But a better tafte in the 
carriages might be wihhed for, and a 
greater diverfity for the eye. Inftead of 
that motley appearance of dreffes, which 
in other public places of Europe afford a 
variety, without which there would he 





paved, and clean evento aniety; fo 
indeed are moll of the ftreets of Madrid 
fince the edict for caufing them to be 
paved and cleaned. Ihe foreigners, 
who refided here before that time, fhud- 
der at the very recollection of its former 
filth. Some of the natives, lays Mr. 
Swinburne, regret the old ftinks and 
naftinefs, as they pretend that the air of 
Madrid is fo fubtile, as to require a pro- 
per mixture of groffer effluvia to prevent 
its pernicious eff-&s upon the conftitu- 
tion. The extremes of coid and heat 
are aftonifhing at this place, and the 
winds fo fearching, that all the Spani 

ards wear leathern under-wajlicoats to 
preferve their chefis, for they pervade 
every other kind of cloathing. In fum- 
mer, the duft is intolerable. To the ealt 
and north. the heights of the Retiro de- 
fend the Prado from cold. ‘The walk 


no pleature, there is nothing feen in the 
Prado but women uniformly dreffed, 
covered with large black or white vev's, 
which conceala part of their features ; 
and men enveloped tn their great manties, 
principally of a dark colour ; fo that the 
Prado, with all ite beauty, ieems to be 
the theatre of Caflilian gravity, The 
botanical garden adds not a little to the 
embellitment of the Prado; it was 
formerly upon the road whi-h leads from 
Madrid -to the caille of Prado; but 
Charles Ill. a few -years ago, removed 
it ro the fide of the Prado with a low 
inclofure, hy which it is ornamented 
without being hidden. i his monarch, 
fo lately lolt, endeavoured to make it 
one of the wolt precious collections of 
the kind, by laying uuder contribution 
all the vegetable kingdom of his coms: 
mons, jome part of which, it hae been 





extends from the gate of St. Barbara to 
Dic. 1791. 


long faid, is perpetually warmed by the 
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of the fun, and which in fuch dif- 

foils and oe — alone pro- 

duce kind of vegetable growing on 

the As of the earth. Bourgoanne’s 
Tr. i. 229. 2 

In the ftreet of = ae a a saa 
building, in which Charles III. eftablith- 
ed a cabinet of natural hiftory, which 
was firft committed to the direction of 
Don Pedro Davila, who died in 1778 ; 
he was facceeded by Don Eugenio Iz- 
quierdo. ‘The cabinet already contains 
one of thecompleteftcollections in Europe 
in metals, minerals, marble, precious 
ftones, corals, madtepores; and marine 
plants. The claffes of fithes,” of birds, 
and efpecially of quadrupeds, are yet 
tery incomplete ; but the meafures taken 
by government will in a little time make 
them equal tothe others. The Mahe 

vernors, intendants, and other o 
cers of the Spanifh colonies, received or- 
ders fome years ago toenrich the cabinet 
with all the productions which fhould 
offer to their refearches in the three king- 
doms. 

The fame edifice that contains this 
eabinet, and which with the cuftom- 
houfe, built alfo by Charles III. confti- 
tutes the principal ornament of the Street 
of the Alcala, is the place of meeting for 
the academy of thefinearts. The ho- 
nour of initituting this academy is due 
to Philip V. but it received great encou- 
ragement from his two fucceflors, The 
minifter of foreign affairs is prefident, 
andevery three years diftributes premi- 
ums to the young ftudents who have 
produced the beft pieces in fculpture or 
painting, and the beft plans and defigns 
in architecture. But though there are 
feveral members who have diftinguithed 
themfelves in thefe three arts, it Mult be 
confetled that their works of real excel- 
lence are yet but very few in number. 
The premiums, however, ought rather 
to be looked upon as encouragements 
than merited rewards. ‘he Spaniards 
ave too jull to expect unlimited encomi- 
ums; theie ithe would indignantly 
refuie the degrading homages of adula- 
tion. It is not aly by forming srtifts 
that the academy contributes to the pro- 
grels of the arts in Spain ; it is alfo the 
Supreme tribuaal, to whole dccifion the 
plans of all the facred and profane edi- 
fees erected in the kingdom are to be 
febmitied; an inflitution which in the 
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end muft eftablih fine tafte upon the 
ruins of that barbarity which is but too 
vifible in moft of the edifices of former 
times, and of which traces ‘till remain 
in fome of the gates, in the ancient foun- 
tains, and in moft of the churches in the 
capital ; deformed efforts of art, then in 
its infancy, which took more pains to 
bring forth monttrotis prodiictions than 
would be neceffary at prefent to produce 
works of tranfcendant merit. Modern 
edifices already prove the revalution that 
has taken place under the houfe of Bour- 
bon. Befides the new palace of Madric, 
we may inftance in the gates of the Al- 
cdla and St. Vincente, the cuftom-houf, 
and the poft-office : except thefe, there 
are but few buildings which merit atten- 
tion from the traveller. 

Madrid is in general well laid out : 
the infrequency of rain, and the vigilance 
of the modern police, make it one of the 
cleaneft cities in Europe. But except 
the Prado and its avenues, the city has 
no elegant quarters to boaft. The fa- 
mous Plaza Mayor, which the Spaniards 
take fo much pleafure to extol, has no- 
thing in it which juftifies their enthufi- 
afm ; it is quadrangular, but at the fame 
time irregular, furrounded by buildings 
of five and fix ftories, fufficiently uniform 
but without decoration, under which are 
long arcades. It is illuminated on pub- 
lic occafions, and then it has really an 
agreeable appearance. “The auto da fes 
were formerly celebrated in this {quare, 
with all their terrible apparatus. It is 
{till the theatre of bull-fights which are 
given at the royal feafts. The hate! de 
ville, or town-houfe, is in this {quare, 
in which feveral academies hold their 
aflemblies. This concurrence of circum- 
{tances has made it the moft remarkable 
public place in the capital, and has given 
it a reputation which, at the time it wae 
firft built, was perhaps deferved ; but 
which muft have vanifhed fince architec- 
ture has improved in Europe, and pro- 
duced forty fquares preferable to the 
Plaza Mayor. The Spaniards, however, 
fhould refpect this reputation, and at 
leaft not difhonour their fquare by the 
hideous fcene of executions, nor keep in 
it their principal market. In other re- 
ipects, this, with the adjacent flreets, is 
the quarter which gives the moft favour- 
able idea of the population of Madrid + 
and if we judge of it by this fpecimens 
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we fhall not find the calculation, which 
makes it amount to one hundred and 
fixty thoufand inhabitants, exaggerated, 

The facred edifices have nothing re- 
markable in their architecture : thole of 
St. Paiqual, St. Ifabella,:and the Carmel- 
ites, contain highly valuable collections 
of piétures, which may be feen with ad- 
miration even after the paintings of the 
Efcurial, and the new palace. 

The church of St. Ifidro, which for- 
merly belonged to the Jefuits, has a 
portal which has efcaped the contagion 
of the age in which it was built. There 
is another chuach, much more modern, 
which on account of its mafs has a vene- 
rable appearance, but which true tafte 
may juftly difavow : it is that of St. Sa- 
Jefas, or the Vifitation, founded by Fer- 
dinand VI. and the queen Barbara his 
wife. The afhes of this royal pair re- 
main here under a pompous maufoleum. 

Mr. Baretti, however, beltows fome 
encomiums upon this facred ftructure. 
The Salefian, fays that Italian traveller, 
is the only temple.in Madrid, the orna- 
ments of which are nejther over-nume- 
rous nor childifh. The altars in it are 
not, as jn all other churches, adorned 
with little nofegays of natural or artifici- 
al flowers, nor is it hung with pretty 
cages of Canary hirds, which keep chirp- 
ing the whole day, to the great diverfion 
ot thofe who go to hear mafles in the 
morning, or take benedictions in the 
evening. There are many coftly deeo- 
rations in that church: the molt remark- 
able, befides the royal monument, is a 
filver lamp, hanging by three long filver 
chains betore the great altar; which 
lamp and chains weigh fourteen arobas, 
or three hundred and fifty pounds. The 
three pictures over its three altars, are by 
three modern painters; Velafquez of 
Madrid, Signaroli of Verona, and 
Francefchiello of Naples. The nuns 
fhewed me, in the facrilty, fome furplices 
for the mafs priefts, which were made of 
the fineft Flanders lace. Each furplice, 
they fay, has colt above a thoufand 
doubloons; and I can eafily believe it. 
Thev alfo thewed me feveral chalices, 
crofles, oftenfories, pixes, and vafes, or- 
namented with fo many diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and other jewels, as to raife 
aftonnhment even in thofe who have feen 
the richeit pieces at Loretto. Many fine 
pictures and coltly ornaments have I 
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likewife feen in the church belonging to 
the Jefuits. Baretti’s Tr. ii. 312. 

The convent of St. Francis has been 
fome years building, and there are hopes 
that it will become one of the fineft pro- 
ductions of architefture in the capital. 
What already appears of it feems to pro- 
mife a folid, rather than an elegant edi- 
fice. The church, in the form of a ro- 
tunda, is already finifhed, and decorated 
with many large pictures ; feveral of 
which could not but increafe the repu- 
tation of the Spanith {chool. 

If the pleafing arts are cultivated at 
Madrid, the moft ufeful of all, that of 
beneficence, is not neglected. Charita- 
bie foundations, went to be models to 
every nation, are found in that city. 
There are three hofpitals, which, in the 
courle of the year 1785, received 19437 
fick perfons. The principal hofpital, on 
the outfide of the gate Alcala, has been 
lately rebuilt. Itis alarge edifice, which 
byno means difgraces the walk leading 
from this gate to the canal of Aranjuez; 
and which the Spaniards have eltimated 
rather too highly, in honouring it with 
the name of Delicias. 

Here are alfo three confraternities, the 
revenues of which are appropriated to 
the fuccour of the wretched ; and an in- 
fiitution fimilar to the Monte de Pieté in 
Paris ; the principal objet of which is, 
to lend moncy (without intereft) to the 
neceffitous, 





SLAVERY. 


(From the Curiofties of Literature.) 


| Have chiefly collected the prefent 
anecdotes from the ingenious com- 
piler of * L’fprit des Ufages et des 
Coutumes.’ 

It avails little to exclaim againft fla- 
very; it is an evil fo rational to man, 
that it is impoffible totally to eradicate 
it. Man will be a tyrant; and, if he 
| poffeffed any adequate ftrength, he would 
enflave whatever furrounded him. Do- 
minion is fo flattering a pride and to 
idlenefs, that it is impoflible to facrifice 
its enjoyments. Even the flave himfelf 
requires to be attended by another flave ; 
it is thus with che negro of Labat, who, 
fince his fate permits of none, aflumes 
a defpotic authority over his wife and 
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540 Slavery. 


There are: flaves even with favages ; 
and, if force cannot eftablith fervitude, 
they employ other means to fupply it. 
The chief of the Natches of Louifiana 
difpoles at his will of the property of 
his fubjefts: they dare not even refule 
him their head. He is a perfect defpotic 

cince. When the prefumptive heir is 
oo the people devote to him all the 
children at the breaft, to ferve him dur 
ing his life. ‘This petit chief is a very 
§ foftris; heis treated in his cabin as the 
emperor of China is in his palace. In- 
deed, the origin of his power is great: 
the Natches adore the fun; and this fove- 
reign has pales himfelf on them for the 
beocher of the (un! 

Servitude is fometimes as pleafing to 
the flave as it is gratifying to the mafier ; 
and can any thing more ftrongly con- 
vince us, that the greater part of men 
are unworthy of tafting the iweets of 
liverty? It wasthus when the monarchs 
of France were defirous of defposling the 
barons of the authority they had ulurped, 
the bondmen, accultomed to flavery, 
were flow in claiming their liberty. To 
effect this, it became neceflary to compel 
them by laws; and Louis Hutin ordered, 
that thofe villains, or bondmen, who 
would not be entranchifed, fhould pay 
heavy fines. : 

Lhe origin of flavery, in fome coun- 
tries, arifes trom fingular circumilances. 
Ifa Tartar met in his way a man, or 
woman, who could not fhew a paffport 
from the king, he would feize on the 
perfon as hie right and property. 

Formerly, in Circaffia, when the huf 
band and wife did not agree, they went 
¢> complainzo the governor of the town, 
If the huiband was the tirlt who arrived, 
the governor cauled the woinan to be 
d-ized on and ‘old, and gave another to 
tie hufvaud ;, and, On the contrary, he 
icized on and fold the hufoand uf the 
wife arrived the firkt. 

Liberality, and the delire of obliging — 
who could credit it ?—occafion the de- 
priving others Of their liberty. An 
rilander of Mindanao, who redeems his 
fra trom flovery, makes him his own 
flave; and children ekercife the fame 
benevolence agit rigour on their parents. 

In Rome, the debtor becanie the flave 
of his creditor; and, when it happened 
that they could take nothing from him 
who had loft every thing, they took his 
boviiy. It is even beheved, that the 














law of the the twelve tables permitted 
them to cut into pieces an inilolvent 
debtor ! 

it is fince the eftablifhment of the 
commerce and fale of negroes, that men 
have committed the moft enormous 
crimes. The Mulattoes of Loanda 
feduce the young women wherever 
they pafs: they retorn to them, fome 
years afterwards; and, under the pre- 
text of giving the children a better edu- 
cation, they carry them off to fell them. 

Thus, alfo, the women of Henguela, 
in collufion with their hufbands, allure 
other men to their.arms. Ihe houfband 
falls fuddenly on them, imprifons the 
unfortunate pallants, and fells them the 
firft opportunity ; and he is not punifhed 
for thefe vivlences. 

Befides, the negroes fell their children, 
their parents, and their neighbours! 
They lead to the ceuntry-houte of the 
merchant their unfufpicious vitims, and 
there deliver them into the hands of their 
purchafer. While they are loaded with 
chains, and feparated tor ever from their 
molt endearmg connections, it is in 
vain they raife loud and melancholy 
cries ; the infamous vender fmiles, and 
fays it is only a cunning trick. Le 
Maire informs us, that an old negro 
refolved to fell hisfon: but the fon, who 
fulpeed his defign, haflened to the 
factor; and, having taken him afide, 
fold him his father ! 

The iflanders of Biflagos are paffion- 
mely fond of {pirituous liquors; and, 
on the arrival of a veficl, the weakeft, 
without diftindtion of age, friendhin, 
or relavionfiip, become the prey of the 
Rrongeit, that they may fell them to pure 
chale liquors. 

It appears that, in the Eaft, and par- 
ticularly at Batavia, the life of a flave 
entirely depends on the caprice of his 
mafier: the flichte{t faults brings on 
him the mofft afili@ing treatment. ‘They 
bind him toa gallows; they flog hin 
unmercifully with fplitted canes; his 
blood flows in a ftream, and his body 
is covered with wounds: but, fearful 
that he may not die in fufficient 
tortures, they featter abundantly over 
them fale and pepper. co little care 1s 
paid to thefe untortunate men among 
the Maldivians, that they lie entirely at 
the mercy of every one. Thofe who 


practiie on them any _ ill-treatment, re- 
ceive only half the punifiment that the 
laws 
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faws exact from afty one who ill-treated 
a free perfon. The flighteft chaftif-- 
ment which is infli€ted on themy at 
Java, is to carry about their necks a 
piece of wood, with a chain, end whi “h 
they are condemned to drag all their 
lives. 

The flaves of the kingdom of Angola, 
and many other countries of Africa, 
never addrefs their mafters but on theit 
knees. They do not even allow them 
the honours of decent burial; they 
throw their bodies in the woods, where 
they become the food of wild beafts. 

If thofe on the Gold Coatt efcape, 
and are retaken, they lofe an ear for the 
firft offence of this kind: a fecond ot- 
fence is punifhed with the lofs of the 
other. At the third it is allowed their 
matters either to {til them to the Euro- 
peans, or to cut off their heads. 

Religious fanaticifm increafes the in- 
humanity of the pirates of Africa. The 
Moors and the Europeans reciprocally 
deteft each other; and, fince they re- 
deem their captives, the Mahometans 
have become unmerciful, thar they may 
the more powerfully excite their triends 
to redeem them with heavy ranforms. 
We mutt not credit every thing hiftorians 
record ; but it is certain that the polire 
does not punifh the malter who kills his 
flaves; that religious prejudices totally 
ftifl: the feelings of humanity; and 
that the zealous Muffulman infli@s con- 
tinual tortures on thefe unfortunate men, 
that they may abjure their religion. 

The Spaniards, and the knights of 
Malta, for their reprifals, chain to the 
galley all the Mahometans they make 
prifoners ; and it is thus that the fate 
of the Chriftian flaves on the north 
coalt of Africa, is the natural confe- 
quence of a war which never can termi- 
nate. 

When the negroes of the , colonies 
folely depend on a brutal mafler, who 
can paint the horrors of their fituation ? 
Withovr dwelling on the cruelties which 
they fuffer in Africa, before they are 
fold, and during the voyage; the greater 
part ‘believe, that, after their embark- 
ment trom America, the Europeans in- 
tend to mafficre them in the moft ter- 
rible manner imaginable: to burn, cal. 
cine, and pulverize their bones, to |b 
employed as gunpowder; and they alio 
imagine that the Europeans manufacture 
ao oil with their fat and marrow. 
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If they do not finith their tafk, they 
are lafhed with rods till they are covered 
with blood. Sometimes they pour over 
their raw wounds a pound of melted 
pitch; and fometimes they heighten 
their unfupportable fmart by fcatteriag 
over them handfuls of pepper ' 

‘he habit of fuff ring endows them 
with an admirable patience. It is thus 
Labat expreffes himfelf on this heads 
‘ They are feldom heard to cry out, or 
to complain. Tt is not owing to infen- 
firrilty, for their flefh is extr nely deli- 
cate, and their feelings irritable, It 
proceeds from an uncommon magnani- 
mity of foul, which fets at defiance painy 
grief, and death itfelf. I have more 
than once feen fome broken on the’ 
wheel. and others tormented by the moft 
dreadful machines inventive cruelty 
could produce, without their giving vent : 
to one murmur, or fhedding one tear I 
faw a negro burat who was fo far from 
being aficted, that he called for a little 
lighted tobacco, on his way to the place 
of execution; and I obferved him fmoak 
with great calmnefs, at the wwoment his 
feet were confuming in the midft of the 
flames.  Lhere were two negroes cone 
demned, the one to the gallows, the 
other to be whipped by the hand of the 
executioner. Ihe prieft, in a miftake, 
confefled him who was not to have died. 
They did not perceive it, ti'l the mo 
ment the executioner was going to throw 
him off; they made hiin defcend ; the 
other was confefled, and, although he 
expected only to be whipped, he mount9 
ed the lidder with as much indifference 
as the other. defcended from it, and as if 
the choice of either fate were alike to 
him.’ : 

How grievous mu? be the unfortunate 
deftiny of thofe negroes, when they pof- 
fefs a foul fo great, and fentiments fo 
fublime! Atkins, examining once fome 
flaves, obferved one of a noble Mature, 
who appeared to him not. lels vigorous 
than imperious; he glanced on his com- 
pavions, whenever they mucinured or 
wept, looks of reproach and difdan, 
He neveriurned hi eyes on the overfeer 3 

nd, if ommanded to rife, or to Aretch 
his leg, he did not by any means im ne- 
diately obry. is exafperarcd mailer 
wearied himnfelf with lataing his naked 
body with his rod. He was gol ig to 
difpatch himin his fury had it noi been 
obfervedto him, that u he fold him, he 
might 
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might get an uncommon price for a flave 
of his apppearance. we Negro fup- 
perted this perfecution with heroic in- 
trepidity ; he preferved a rigid filence ; 
a tear or two only trickled down his 
check ; when, as if he bluthed for his 
weaknefs, he turned atjde to hide them. 
* } learnt, Atkins writes, that he was a 
chief of fome villages who had juft come 
from oppofing the flave-t of the 


lith.”’ 
a Mackenzie, in one of his Novels, 
has defcribed this fcene with the of 
a mafier ; and certamly draws the pic- 
sure after the defcription of Atkins. 





Ox the Nit x s,or Maintenance of a Wife, 
according to the Mujfulnan Laws. 


4 From Hamilton's Hedaya, er Guide ) 


(Conghided from Page 487.) 


iW a hafband becomes poor, to fuch a 
de asto be unable to provide his 
wife her maintenance, ftill they are not 
20 be feparated on this account, but the 
Kazee shall direct the woman to procure 
neceflaries for herfelf upon her hufband’s 
e the amount remaining a debt 
wpon bimm.—Shafei fays that they muft be 
teparatcd, becaufe whenever the huf- 
band becomes incapable of providing his 
wife's maintenance, he cannot retain her 
with bumanity; and fuch being the cafe, 
i behoves him to divorce her; and if he 
declines foto do, the Kazce is then to 
effeét the feparation as his fubititute, in 
the fame manner as in cafes of emafcu- 
lation or other bodily infufficiency : nay, 
the neceffiry for this is more urgent in 
the prefent inftance than in either of 
thofe cafes, as the maintenance is indif- 
penfable : wut to this fome doctors ob- 
pec}. 

if the hufband were in indigent cir- 
cumilances at the time of the K zce 
authorizing the wife as aforefaid, and 
he have confequently determined her 
maintenance at the rate of poverty, and 
the hufband afterwards becomes rich, 
and the fue for a proportionable addition 
to her maintenance, a deeree muft be 
given in her favour, as the rate of the 
iwaintenance difers according to the po- 
verty or opulence of the hufband, 

If a length of time fhould elap‘e during 
whih ue wile has not received any 





maintenance from her hufband, the is 
not enutled to demand any for that time, 
except when the Kazee had before de- 
termined and decreed it to her, or where 
fhe had ensered into a compofition with 
her hufband refpeling it ;_ in either of 
which cafes the is to be decreed her 
maintenance for the time paft. 

If the Kazee decrees a wite her mainte- 
mance, and a length of time clapies 
without her receiving any, and the huf- 
band fhould die, her maintenance drops; 
and the rule is the fame if the thould die; 
becaule maintenance is a gratuity, ref- 
pecting which the rule is, that drops in 
coniequence of death, like a gilt, which 
is annulled by the deceafe of either the 
donor or donee before feifin being made 
by the latter. 

If a2 man gives his wife one year’s 
Maintenance in advance, and then dies 
before the expiration of the year, no 
clan lies againft the woman for reftitu- 
tion of any part of it, 

If a flave marries a free woman, her 
Maintenance is a debt upon him, for the 
difcharge of which he may be fold ; but 
this is only provided the niarriage was 
with his owner’s confent, as her mainte- 
nance being due from the flave, the ob- 
ligation tp it yout ultimately affect his 
owner ; the debt is therefore charged to 
the flave, in the fame manner as one 
contracted in trade by a Mazoom, or 
privileged flave ; but his owner is at Ji- 
berty to redeem him by difcharging the 
debt, becaufe the weman’s right extends 
to her maintenance only, not to the 
flave’s perfon : and if the flave dies, her 
right to any arrear of maintenance drops, 
(aud fo allo where he is killed) fince it is 
a gratuity, as wag already fated. 

if a man marrics the female flave of 
another, and her owner gives her per- 
miffion to refide in her hufband’s houfe, 
her maintenance is incumbent upon the 
hufband, becaufe fhe is then within his 
cyltody : but if the has not permiflion to 
refide with her hufband, he 1s not refpon- 
fible for her maintenance, as in this cafe 
her cuftody is not eftablithed.—The term 
here applied to the permiffion granted 
by the mafter (taboweegt), means not 
only liberty to refide in the hufhand’s 
habitation, but allo an exemption from 
all fervice ; wherefore, if any fervice be 
afterwards required of her, the mainte- 
nance from the hufband drops, as cuflo- 
dy, which is the ground of her right to 
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maintenante from him, neceffarily ceafes 
on fuch an occafion.—It is lawful for the 
matter to require the fervice ofthis female 
flave, although he has granted her leave 
to refide with her hufband, becaufe fuch 
leave isnot binding upon him. But itis 
to be obferved, that if the female flave 
voluntarily performs her matter’s fervice 
without his calling upon her, her right 
to maintenance from hee hufband does 
not drop. 
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The Poverty of the LEARNED. 
( From the Curiofities of Literature. ) 


FrOrture has rarely condefcended to be 

the companion of merit. Even in 
thefe enlightehed times, men of letters 
have lived in obfcurity, while their repu- 
tation was widely fpread ; and have pe- 
rifhed in poverty, while their works were 
enriching the bookfellers. 

Homer, poor and blind, reforted to 
the public daves terecite his verfes fora 
morte! of bread. 

The facetious poet, Plautus, gained a 
livelihood by affilting a miller. 

Xylander feld his Notes on Dion Caf- 
fius for a dinner. 

Alde Manutius was fo wretchedly 
poor, that the expence of removing his 
library from Venice to Rome made him 
infolvent. 

To mention thofe who left nothing 
behind them to pay the undertaker, were 
an endlefs ta fk. 

Agrippa died ina workhoufe; Cervan- 
tes ts fuppofed to have cied with hanger; 
Camoens was deprived of the necefiaries 
of life, and is believed to have perified in 
the ftrects. 

The great ‘Taffo was reduced to fuch 
a dilemma, that he was obliged to bor- 
row a crown from a friend, to fublilt 
through the week. He aliudes to his 
dili:efs in a pretty Sonnet, which he ad- 
Grefics to his cat, entreating her to affift 
him, during the mght, with the lultre 
of her cyes— 

*¢ Non avendo condele per ifcrivere i 
fuoi verfi !’’ 

having no candle by which he could fee 

to write his verfes ! 

The illuftrious Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
the ornament of italy and of literature, 
languifhed, in his o!d age. in the moft 
diltrefeful poverty ; and haying told his 
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palace to fatisfy his creditors, left mo- 
thing behind him but his reputation. 

Le Sage refided in a little cottage on 
the borders of Paris, and fupplied che 
world with their moft agreeable Romaa- 
ces; while he never knew what it was 
to peflefs any moderate degree of com- 
fort in pecuniary matters. 

De Ryer, a celebrated French poet, 
was conftrained to labour with rapidity, 
and to live in the cottage of an obfcute 
village. His bookf<ller bought his Heroic 
Verfes for one hundred fols the hundred 
lines, and the fmaller ones for fifty 
fols. 

Dryden, for lefs than three hundred 
pounds, fold Tonfon ten thouland verfes, 
as may be feen by the agreement which 
has been publifhed. 

Purchas, who, in the reign of ove 
Firft James, had {pent his life in travels 
and ftudy to form his Relation of the 
World; when he gave it to the public, 
for the reward of his labours, was throws 
into prifon, at the {uit of his printer. Yee 
this was the book which, he informe us 
in his Dedication to Charles the Firit, 
his father read every night with great 
profit and reputation. 

Savage, in the prefling hour of diftvefs, 
foid that eccentric poem, The Wande- 
rer, which had occupied him feverat 
years, for ten pounde, 

Even our great Milton, as every one 
knows, fold his immortal work for ten 
pounds to a book{fcller, being too poor 
to undertake the printing it on his own 
account ; and Otway, a dramatic poct 
in the firft clais, is known to have pe- 
rifhed with hunger. 

Samuel! Boyce, whofe Poem on Crea- 
tion ranks high in the tcale of poetic er- 
cellenct, was abfolutely famithed to 
death; and was found dead, in a garret, 
with a blanket thrown over his fhoulders 
and faltened by a fkewer, with a pen in 
his hand ! 

And Chatterton, while he fupplied a 
variety of monthiy magazines with their 
chict materials, found a penny tart 3 
luxury ! 
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Memoirs of JouN Wesvry. 
(Concluded from Page 545-) 


fom the continent of Europe Mr, 
Wefley turned his attention tothe W eff 
In fome of thefe, his 
way 
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way had been prepared by the Moravi 

ans; and feveral preachers being fent 
from the Englith conterence in 1736, 
they prefently formed focieties in Bar 

badoes, St. Vincent’s, Dominica, dt. 
Chriftopher’s, Nevis, Antigua, S:. Eu 
flatius, Tortola, and St, Croix, which, 
in 1790, amounted to near five thoufand 
members. 

But in whatever country Mr. Wefley 
refided, he always obferved the fame 
firidtnefs of life and regularity of con 
duét, and when in England he never 
attended any place of public amufement ; 
and thouch he did not declaim againit 

_ them with fo much feveriiy as fome of 
his people did it is plain, he cid not re- 
ard them with a favourable eye. As Mr. 
¢efley has explained himfelf on thofe 
fubjedis, we felect the following obter- 
vations, which he doubtiels intended as 
a rule for his focieties. Of quarter-ftaff, 
cudgelling, bear and bull-baiting, anu 
the like, he fays, © they are toul*remains 
of Gothic barbarity; a reproach, not 
only to religion, but to human nature. 
One would not pafs fo fevere a cenfure 
on the fporis of the field. Let thofe 
who have nothing better to do, {till run 
foxes and hares out of breath. No: 
need much be faid about horte races, till 
forne man of fenfe will undertake to de- 
fend them. It feems a g:eat clea! more 
may be faid in defence of feeing a feri- 
ous tragedy. Icould net do it witha 
clear contcience ; at lealt, not in an En- 
glith theatre, the fink of ai! prophane- 
neis and debauche ry; bur poilbiy others 
can. I cannot fay quite fo much tor 
balls and affembiics, which, though 
more reputable than mefquerades, mult 
be allowed by all impartia: perions, to 
have exadily the fame tendency. Of 
playing cards, 1 fay the fame.as of fei: Z 
plays. J could not do ict with a clear 
confcience. But Lam not obliged to 
pals any femence on thofe who are 
otherwile minded. | leave them to their 
own mailer: to him let them fland or 
fall.’ 

We hhall not now enquire into the 
leading dutrines, in which Mr. Weiley 
has been deemed peculiar ; and in « hich 
he diflers from almofi all the divines of 
every church. ‘They are fufficient'y 
known. to thofe of his own fe; to 
others they may appear very unimpor- 
tant. 

6 
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However, one, (and I think) his 
chief opinion is, ¢ Chriftian perfection,’ 
meaning a ftate to be attained, at al. 
moft any period of life, in which we 
may be delivered, not only from finful 
actions, but from the very nature and 
being of fin; or, in other words, from 
every irregular detire, and from all in. 
ordinate paflions and affections. This 
ftate, he fuppofes, may be acquired in 
a moment, by an act of faith. But in 
his manner of proving this, from fcrip- 
ture, there is often much darknefs and 
ambiguity. 

The advocates for this perfection are 
not the molt amiable people in Mr, 
Welfley’s focieties. They have been the 
parents of much confufion and difcord ; 
and have been particularly diftinguithed 
for the bad ufe they mace of their influ. 
ence, filling him with prejudices again{t 
thofe infidels, who could not allow them 
to be as perfect as they pretended. 

Were we afked, in what isftances 
Mr. Wefley erred, in matters of doce 
trine, we fhou'd fay, that he chiefly did 
fo, by making religion too f-nfible, too 
circumftan‘ial ; by dividing and fubdivi- 
ding it into certain ftages, as objets of 
inftantaneous attainment: and his dif 
tinctions of a childand a fervant of God; 
of faith, the aflurance of iaith, and the 
full afflurance of faith; of the witnefs 
and the abiding witnefs, and finally, of 
a perfection, inaflantaneous, and yet 
amiflible, reduces his fyftem to a kind 
of manual exerale, and throws over it 
a confulion and obfcurity, which, to 
molt underftandings, mult render it 
perfectly unjnte igrble. 

The peculiarities of Mr. Wefley foon 
procured him a variety of opponents, 
Among thefe was Dr. George Laving- 
ton, then bifhop of Excter. His * En- 
thufiafm of Methoditts and Papifts com- 
pared,’ is a lively, fatyrical perferm- 
ance. It wasanfwered by Mr. Wefley, 
who endeavoured to fhow that it was 
more diftinguifhed by imvective, than 
argument. Jt was fome time before 
Mr. Wefley knew who was his antao- 
nilt: and it is remarkable that he treated 
the bifhop more farcaftically and with 
lefs ceremony, thaa almoft any other 
writer, with whom he was engaged. 

he moit diflinguifhed of Mir. Wef- 
ley’s opponents was Dr. Warburton, 
who in his Scripture Doctrine of Graces 
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treated him with his ufual roughnefs. 
His !ordhhip was anfwered by Mr. Wei- 
ley. Befides thefe, he drew his quill 
again Dr. Free, Dr. Middleton, Dr. 
Taylor of Norwich, and feveral others : 
but the moft virulent debate in which he 
ever engaged, was that which refpected 
the Calvinian fyftem*. 

Mr. Welley did not confine himfelf 
to religious difcuflion. In the beginning 
of the American war, he imbibed a 
ftvong tincture of politics, and in two 
of his fermons then preached, he appears 
an avowed antiminilterialift, and decid. 
edly averfe to that wa* ; though he fud- 
denly changed his fentiments on this 
head. 

Mr. Wefley was a very voluminous 
writer, though chiefly in extracts from 
various authors, and in every {pecies of 
compofition. Verfe and profe, hiltory, 
divinity, politics, languages, and phiio- 
fophy, have engaged his attention. Even 
novels have not efcaped him: and 
Brookes’ Fool of Quality have fuflered 
an abridgment. He had a printing-prefs 
under his immediate infpection. 

His largett work, isthe Notes on the 
Old and New Teftament: in a few 
places of the New Teftament, in parti- 
cular, he has taken the liberty to alter 
the text, and in fome inftances for the 
better, Next to this his moft diftin- 
guifhed and certainly his moft laboured 
work, is the Treatife on Original Sin. 
We thall particularize none of his other 
writings, which are in general remarka- 
ble for concifenefs of f{tile, and his chief 
forte was in controverfy and ftrength of 
argument. 

in perfon he was of the loweft fize ; 
very thin in body, from ftrict temper- 
ance, and continual exercife; firm in 
his ftep, and, till near his death, vigorous. 
His face, for a man of his age, a fine one; 
a clear fmooth forehead, aquiline nofe, 
with a bright and piercing eye. There 
was a cheerfulnefs mixed with gravity 
in his afpect, a {prightlinefs, with a ferene 





* There was a paper conteft between 
him and the amiable author of Theron 
and Afpafio, which Mr. Wefley thought 
proper to attack. ‘The letters between 
them on this fubjeSt, were afterwards 
printed (though interpolated) contrary 
to Mr. Hervey’s dying injunctions, 

Dec. 1791. 
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tranquillity; and his face, in profile, cha- 
racteriftic of acutenefs and penetration. 

In drefs he was a pattern of neatnefs 
and fimplicity, which with his fhow 
white hair exhibited a kind of primitive 
and apoftolical appearance. His atti- 
tude in the pulpit was graceful and eafy ; 
his action calm and natural, yet pleafing 
and expreffive ; his voice not loud, but 
clear and manly ; his ftile neat, fimple, 
perfpicuous, and admirably adapted to 
the capacity of his hearers. 

In focial life, he was lively and con- 
verlible, of the moft placabie temper, 
a perhaps the moft charitable man in 

ngland; as his liberality to the 
knew no bounds. = 

His death was owing toa gentle decay 
of nature,which,drooping under the load 
of years, laid himin the grave. He de- 
parted this life on the 2d of March, 
1791. 





TARTARIAN LIBRARIFS, 


CArdinal Perron, in the Perroniana, 
~ has the following curious article of 
intelligence: ‘In that part of ‘Tartary 
which belongs to the kingdom of Perfia 
there exifts a flourifhing univerfity, 
where the Arabs cultivate literature. 
Gioan Baptifta Remondi, who was the 
firtt who caufed books in the Arabic 
language to be printed in Europe ; and 
who had even ftudied in this univerfity, 
has pretended to fay, that there were a 
number of Arabic books tranilated from 
many Greek authors who remain un- 
known to the Europeans. It was the 
Arabians who have preferved a book of 
Archimedes ; with many authors who 
have written on mathematics ; fuch as 
' Apollonius Pergexus, and even Ariftorle, 
Hippocrates, and Galen. 

o this account may be added that 
which Bell has given us in his Travels to 
Tartary. Ic ise That in Siberia there 
exifts an uncommon library, the rooms 
of which are filled with fcrolls of glazed 
paper, fairly wrote, and many of them 
in gilt characters. The language in 
which they are written is that of the 
Tongufts, or Calmucs. Perhaps, headds, 
they may contain fome valuable pieces 
ot antiquity, particularly aucient hif- 


tory.” 
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546 Defeription of the Efcurial. 


At Mount Athos, Mr. Andrews, in 
his Anecdotes, informs us, ‘¢ That tra- 
vellers agree there are feveral monalte- 
ries, with libraries full of books, which 
are illegible to thofe holy brotherhoods, 
but whofe contents are probably well 
worth infpedtion.” or 

Every captain, who can write his own 
log-book, has of late obtruded his dif- 
coveries of every ten yards of land he 
has happene:! ¢o observe, and worked up 
into pathos his account of ftorms and 
fhort provifions. If they would, in 
their voyages, endeavwur to bring fome 
information, or fome materials of this 
kind to Europe, a new fource of know- 
ledge would be opened to our contem- 
plation ; many books which are now loft 
might probably be recovered, {cience 
might be enlarged, and amufement gra- 
tilied. 





_ 


42 accurate and complete Defcription of 
the ESCURIAL. 


HE Efcurial, a famous monaftery 
and palace, is fituated about the 
midway of the af-ent of the chain of 
mountains which terminate Old Ca tile. 
Efcurial is an Arabic word, meaning a 
place full of rocks; and the nature of 
the country pertetly agrees with it. 
This magnificent ftruQure is fituated fix 
leagues and a half north-welt of Ma- 
drid, and at every half league a ftone 
is placed to mark the diftance. The 
choice which Philip Hl. made of this 
fteep fituation, indicates the favage and 
melancholy character which hiftory has 
‘iy to that prince. But the Spaniards 
ave not yet abandoned him to the cen- 
fure of pofterity. His memory feems 
to command refpect at the approach of 
this royal convent, where we perpetu- 
ally hear him called Our holy Founder, 
where his afhes are depofited, and where 
his image meets the eye in all dire¢tions. 
This foundation was in confequence of 
a vow, made on the day of the battle 
of St. Quintin, in 1557, at which, how- 
ever, oe was not prefent. Though 
this ftory of the vow feemsa little apo- 
cryphal, ic may be tuppofed that Philip, 
in memory of fo fignal a victory gained 
by his troops over the French, might 
choofe to cedicate to St. Laurence, the 
patron of that day, the maufoleum he 
tended to erect i conicquence of his 


| 





father’s dying requeft ; therein to depo- 
fit the bones of that emperor, and of 
the emprefs Ifabella. It was begun in 
1563, and finifhed in «586. The ar- 
chiteéts were John Bat. Monegro of 
Toledo, and John de Herrera. 

This fuperb pile of building is called, 
in Spain, by the name of the faint to 
‘whom it is dedicated (San Lorenzo) ; 
every thing in the Efcurial reminds us of 
the inftrument of_his martyrdom. A 
gridiron is not only feen on the doors, 
windows, altars, rituals, and facerdotal 
habits, but the edince ufelf exhibits its 
form ; the apartng.t where the king 
refides reprefenting the handle. 

Mr. Swinburne informs us, that the 
building is a long fquare of fix hundred 
and forty feet by five hundred and eighty: 
fo that, allowing befide four hundred and 
fixty for the projection of the chapel and 
king’s quarter, the whole circumference 
comes to two thoufand nine hundred 
Spanifh feet. The height up to the roof 
is fixty feet all round, except on the 
garden fide, where the ground is more 
taken away. At each angle is a fquare 
two hundred feet high. The number 
of windows in the weft front is twa 
hundred ; in the eaft front three hund:ed 
and fixty-fix. The orders empioyed 
are Doric and Tonic; but the outward 
appearance of this vaft mafs is extreme- 
ly plaing and I am forry to fay, in my 
eyes, very ugly. With its narrow high 
towers, {mall windows, and fteep flop- 
ing roof, it certainly exhibits an un- 
couth ftyle of architecture: but the 
domes, and the immenfe extent of its 
fronts, render it a wonderful grand ob- 
ject from every point of view. The 
beR fide to fee it from, for I tried them 
all, is about half a mile down the hill, 
on the Madrid road ; as you are then fo 
much below it, that the building hides 
the bleak mountain, which prefles very 
clofe upon it behind. ‘The green ficids 
and woods beyond it, and the place you 
ftand in, make a good contraft, and fet 
it off to the beft advantage. Savindurne’s 
Tr. ti. 223. 

Bourgoanne expreffes himfelf lefs in 
the language of a furveyor than Mr. 
Swinburne, in his defcription of this 
palace ; but his account is animated and 
perfpicuous. The Efcurial, fays the 


chevalier, is a quadrangular buildings 
with the principal! front to the welt, be- 
hind which is@ mountain; the ‘c 
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which faces Madrid, takes the 


fide, 
form of the fhortened handle of a grid- 
iron reverfed ; and the four feet are re- 
prefented by the fpires of four little 
fquare towers which rife above the four 


angles. I will not undertake to give 
the number of all the doors, windows, 
courts, &c. of this famous convent. In 
the whole, it certainly has fomething 
awful, but it does not perfectly corref- 
pond to the idea formed of it, according 
to the accounts we have received. Its 
form did not permit the architect to 
make the moft of its vaft extent; and 
it is not till we have pafied the numer- 
ous dormitories, and wandered among 
the courts, ftair-cafes, and galleries, that 
the imagination completes what a firft 
view had only fketched. There is no- 
thing magnificent in the architecture. 
It has rather that ferious fimplicity, more 
proper for a convent, than the {plendid 
elegance which announces the relidence 
of a great monarch. ‘The front to the 
weft alone has a fine portal, formed by 
large columns of the Doric order, half 
funk in the wall, and on each fide two 
great doors of noble dimenfions. By 
this portal we pafs to an elegant fquare 
court, at the bottom of which is a 
church. ‘This principal entrance is ne- 
ver open for the kings of Spain and the 
— of the blood, except on two f{o- 
emn occafions—when they come for 
the firft time to the Efcurial, and when 
their remains are depofited there in the 
vault which awaitsthem. On.this fide, 
the door of the church is announced by 
a fine periftile ; over the front of which 
are coloffal ftatues of {ix kings of Ifrael, 
which appear as in equilibrium upon 
their flight pedeftals. ‘Lhefe fix kings 
had fome fhare in the founding or re- 
building of the temple of Jerufaiem, as 
we are informed by the inicriptions up- 
on the bafe of their flatues. The two 
in the middle are David and Solomon, 
to whom the {fculptor has endeavoured 
to give the likenefs of Charles V. and 
Philip II. his fon ; fo ingenious has fiat- 
tery ever been in feeking new channels 
to convey its homage, and turning to its 
ufe what feems Icaft adapted to iis 
purpofe. The front to the fouth is en- 
tirely deflitute of ornament; but in four 
flories there are nearly three hundred 
windows. The two great doors of ca- 
trance are on the oppofite front. The 
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a fpecies of baftard granite, which by 
its colour, become brown with time, 
adds to the aufterity of the building. 
The quarry where it was dug is in the 
| neighbourhood of the Efcurial, and it 
is faid that this was one motive for the 
choice of the fituation of the Efcurial. 
It furnifhed blocks of fuch confiderable 
dimenfions, that three flones were fuffi- 
cient to form the chambranle of the great« 
eft door ways, and each flep of the prin- 
cipal ftair-cafe is compofed but of one. 
When the court is not at the Efcurial, ic 
is but a vaft convent inhabited by two 
hundred monks, under the infpection of 
a prior. At the arrival of the court, the 
convent is transformed into a palace. 
The monks are banifhed to the apart- 
ments in the fouth and weft fides: the 
principal cells become the habitations of 
the royal family, and the nobility and 
gentry of both fexes, by whom it is ac 
companied. The king himfelf has his 
in the narrow fpace which forms the han- 
dle of the gridiron. Philip feems to have 
wifhed to make this a retreat, where fo- 
vercign greatnefs might retire to hide it- 
felf bencath the fhade of altars, and be- 
come familiarized to its tomb; and his 
fucceffors, faithful to this vow of humi- 
lity, fill content themfelves with the 
fame modeft habitation. It communi- 
cates, by a ftair-cafle, with the church 
and veftry, in which the arts united have 
difplayed all their magnificence. Bours 
goanne'’s Tr. i. 161. 

The church is an cme 
Efcurial: it is in the form of a Grecian 
crofs, above which is a dome. ‘The 
whole building refts upon pillars, per- 
haps rather too mafly ; in the interftices 
of which are feveral altars. The archi- 
tecture is fimple but majeftic. Several 
fubjeéts from holy writ, and fome facred 
allegories, are painted in frefco in the 
dome, by the magical pencil of Luca 
Giardano. The great altar, which is 
alcended by twenty fleps, contains three 
different orders of architecture, one above 
the other, in the form of a mutilated 
pyramid: no expence has been Ipared in 
decoration. Richnels and elegance are 
united in the tabernacle. The columns 
are of the moft precious marble; the in- 
terflices are filled up with paintings by 
Lucas Cambiafo and Pel'egrino Tibaldi. 
Yet the whole has fomething pariimo- 
nious in its appearance, which forms a 
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edifice. It is too lofty for its breadth, 
and apptars to be crammed by force in- 
to the narrow fpace it occupies, as if it 
had not been ereéted for the church to 
which it belongs. But the two monu- 
ments which accompany it are — 
beautiful; thefe perfectly accord wit 
the firft of the three orders of which it 
is compofed, that is, Doric, with fluted 
columns. Lhe tombs are thofe of 
Charles V. and Philip II. Thefe two 
fovercigns are on their knees, and feem 
to bow their majefty before the King of 
Kings. They occupy the fore part of 
a kind of open chamber, lined with 
black marble, by the fide of the altar. 
‘There is fomething at once both grand 
and folemn in the two monuments. The 
fpetator, on beholding them, cannot 
but profoundly reflect on the vain infig- 
nificance of human greatnefs, and the 
abyfs in which it mult fooner or later be 
fwallowed up. The tranquillity which 
reigns around them feems to be that of 
death; againft which the lords of the 
earth vainly arm themfelves with fepul- 
chral pride. Thefe reflections become 
ftill more ferious when applied to two 
fovereigns, who, during their lives, dif- 
turbed the world with their ambition, 
and are now condemned to cternal filence 
by the only law which they could not 
evade or elcape. 

The two neareft altars to the higheft, 
are thofe of the Annunciation and St. 
Jerome, which have beauties for devo- 
tees and goldfimiths. Two great doors, 
upon which are two indifferent paint- 
ings by Lucas Cambiafo, open and leave 


the eye dazzled with innumerable relics, | 


and vafes of filver and filver gilt, en- 
riched with precious ftones. ‘There is 
alfo a large St. Laurence of folid filver ; 
on the breaft of which are fome fpoils 
of this martyr, which his difciples pre- 
ferved from the flames. The church 
contains alfo fome good paintings by ar- 
tills of the fecond order, among which 
are feveral apoftles by Navarette, known 
by the appellation of the Dumb; the 
fall of the Angels, and the Martyrdom 
of St. Urfula, by Pellegrino Tibaldi. 
In the two veitries particularly, mafter- 
pieces of panting are fcattered with fuch 
profulion as to fatigue the admiration 
even of connaileurs. In the firit, in 
which the light is not good, there are 
three by Paul Veronefe, one by Titian, 
two by Tintoret, one by Rubens, and 
3 











one by Spagnoletto. The principal vef- 
try contains a ftill greater number, and 
would alone be fufficient to juftify the 
arr a — Efcurial. 
all only mention the paintings m 

ftriking to eyes leaft eocufinence to judge 
of the productions of the arts. “That 
which has the greateft effect is the altar- 
piece, by Claude Coello, a Portuguefe, 
otherwife little known. It retraces a 
fcene, of which the veftry was the thea- 
tre. Charles II. accompanied by the 
nobility of his retinue, is reprefented on 
his knees before the holy facrament, held 
by the prior of the monaftery ; the mo- 
narch went thither publicly to fupplicate 
pardon for the profanation of a hoft, la- 
cerated by impious hands, and revenged 
by a miracle. The holy meditation of 
the monarch, the appearance of com- 
pundction in his features, the attitude of 
the prior, and thofe of the monks, by 
whom he is furrounded, and the manner 
in which fo many figures are grouped 
without confufion, give to the whole of 
this painting the moft fenfib'le effet: 
and though it is far from the beft piece, 
there is none which leaves a greater im- 
eee on the generality of {peétators. 

eal connoiffeurs, and thofe who are 
dazzled by great names, prefer a fine 
Holy Virgin by Guido; two paintings 
by Vandyck, one of which is the Woman 
taken in adultery, the other St. Jerome 
naked to the middle, and writing as he is 
dictated to by an angel, whofe frethnefs 
of complexion produces the moft agree- 
able contraft with the fallow {kin of the 
aged faint. A large picture by Tinto- 
ret, in which the painter has indulged 
all the caprice of his imagination, in giv- 
ing a reprefentation cf the Lord’s Sup- 
per; an Affumption, by Annibal Ca- 
bacci; feveral pieces by Titian; and 
three by Raphael. 

(To be continued ) 
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Remarkable Story of a Conspiracy 
againfi the State of VENICE. 


THE year 1355 prefents us with 

an extraordinary confpiracy, begun 
and carried on by the doge himéfelf. If 
ambition, or the augmentation of his 
own power had been the object, it 
would not have been fo furprizing ; but 
his motive to the confpiracy was as {mall 
as the intention was dreadful. 
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Marino Falliero, doge of Venice, was, 
at thistime, eighty years of age; a time 
of life when the violence of the paffions is 
generally pretty much abated. He had, 
even then, however, given a ftrong in- 
flance of the rathnels of his difpofition, 
by marrying a very young woman. This 
lady imagined the had been affronted by 
a young Venetian nobleman at a public 
ball, and the complained bitterly of the 
infult to her hufband. The old doge, 
who had all the defire imaginable to 
pteafe his wife, determined, in this mat- 
ter at leaft, to give her ample fatisfaction. 

The delinquent was brought before 
the judges, and the crime was exagger- 
ated with afl the eloquence that money 
could purchafe; but they viewed the 
affair with unprejudiced eyes, and pro- 
nounced a fentence no more than ade- 
quate to the crime. The doge was fill- 
ed with the moft extravagant rage, and, 
finding that the body of the nobles took 
no fhare in his wrath, he entered into a 
confpiracy with the admiral of the arfe- 
nal, and fome others, who were difcon- 
tented with the government on other 
accounts, and projected a method of 
vindicating his wife’s honour, which 
feems rather violent for the occafion. It 
was refolved by thofe defperadoes, to 
maflacre the whole grand council. Such 
a fcene of bloodthed, on account of one 
woman, has not been imagined fince the 
Trojan war. 

This plot was conducted with more 
fecrecy than could have been expected, 
from a man who feems to have been 
deprived of reafon, ae well as humanity. 
Every thing was prepared ; and the day 
previous to that which was fixed for the 
execution had arrived, without any per- 
fon, but thofe concerned in the con{pi- 
racy, having the leaft knowledge of the 
horrid defign. 

It was difcovered in the fame manner 
in which that againft the king and par- 
liament of England was brought to light 
in the time of James I. 

Bertrand Bergamefe, one of the con- 
fpirators, being defirous to fave Nicolas 
Lioni, a noble Venetian, from the ge- 
nerai maffacre, called on him, and ear- 
neftly admonifhed him, on no account, 
to go out of his houfe the following 
day; for, if he did, he would certainly 
lofe his life. Lioni prefled him to give 
fome reaton for this extraordinary ad- 


vice; which the other obflinately refuf- | ber and nature of the proofs 
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ing, Lioni ordered him to be feized, 
and confined ; and, fending for fome of 
his friends of the fenate, by means of 
promifes and threats they at length pre- 
vailed on the prifoner to difcover the 
whole of this horrid myfery. 

They fent for the avogadors, the 
council of ten, and other high officers, 
by whom the prifoner was examined ; 
after which, orders were given for feiz- 
ing the principal confpirators in their 
houfes, and for fummoning thofe of the 
nobility and citizens, on whole fide'iry 
the council could rely. Thefe m.afurcs 
could not be taken fo feeretly as not to 
alarm many, who found means to make 
their efeape. A confiderable number 
were arrefled, among whom were two 
chiefs of the confpiracy under the doge. 
They being put to the queflion, con- 
felled the whole. It appeared, that 
only a fele& body of the principal men 
had been privy to the real defign ; great 
numbers had been defired to be prepar- 
ed with arms at a particular hour, whea 
they would be employed in attacking 
certain enemies of the ftate, which were 
not named ; they were defired to keep 
thofe orders a perfect feoret, and were 
told, that upon their fidelity and fe- 
crecy their future fortunes depended. 
Thofe men did not know of each other, 
and had no fufpicion that it was not a 
lawful enterprife for which they were 
thus engaged; they were therefore fer 
at liberty ; but all the chiefs of the plot 
gave the fulleft evidence againft the 
doge. It was proved, that the whole 
fcheme had been formed by his direc- 
tion, and fupported by his influence. 
After the principal confpirators were 
tried and executed, the Council of Ten 
next proceeded to the trial of 4¢ doge 
himfelf. They defired that twenty fe- 
nators, of the higheft reputation, mighe 
affit upon this folenn occation, and that 
two relations of the Falliero family, one 
of whom was a member of the Council 
of Ten, and the other an avogador, 
might withdraw from the court. 

The doge, who hitherto bad remain- 
ed under a guard in his own apartments 
in the palace, was now brought before 
this tribunal of his own fubjedts. He 
was dreffed in the robes of his office. 

It is thought he intended to have 
de*.ied the charge, and atteu.pted a de- 
fence; but whea he perceived the nume 
againft 
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him, overwhelmed by their force, he 
acknowledged his guilt, with many 
fruitlefs and abject intreaties for mercy. 

That a man of eighty years of age, 
fhould lofe all firmnefs on fuch an occa- 


The fentence was executed in th 

where the doges are ufually bow sncy 
In the great chamber of the palace, 
where the portraits of the doges are 
placed, there is a vacant {pace between 


fion, is not marvellous ; that he fhould | the portraits of Falliero’s i 

have been incited, by a trifling offence, | deceffor and facceffor : Oar an ne 

to fuch an inhuman, and fuch a delibe- | fcription : , _ 

rate Ny of wickednefs, is without ex- 

ample. 6¢ Locus Marini Fallieri “batt » 
He was fentenced to lofe his head. rini Fallieri decapitati. 
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Notes referred to in the Poem by corre/ponding Numbers. 
( Conclufion of the Notes on Book I. from page 444.) 


(a4.) QEveral heathen writers maintain or allow the promifc 7 ee 
. “we uous dift 
S good and evil to be an objection againit a Sdeaoun Rees iftribution of 


———— Sunt nobis nulla profecto 
Numina, cum cxco rapiantur fingsla cafu: 
Mentimur regnare Jovem. Lucan. lid. 7. 
Res humanas ordine nullo 

Fortuna regit, {pargitque manu 

Munera ceca, pejora fovens, &c. Sener. Hippel. AG. MI. 


But, if we reafon rightly, this promifcuous diftribution i 
a divine providence : upon any other fuppofition, it muft pen ee 
Eg fe alge ge my pete pm 
, elf-exiftent principles, acting folel ‘ 

me my ery tag fate, or defign, we mutt, ti of thefe eae tek c 
Dieinadnk sence unt ee ee ee 
sthey are. As the principles are f fed & 

folely of themfelves, it fhould feem, that, whenever the thou + ag ay 

Id 
—— y jee a poy ae HY form pias ane of vac Ragga 
, circumftantial : and, on the contrary, that, wh hey 
fhould leave a defect of one fort, the nia no apenas Pg 
. ’ they would equall 

— Prag 3 and fo good and evil would be lefs Has y hel on on 
shiek thet things thoald be’ +4 aes seins thet Geared ood eased ee beds 
not always aflociate ; neither moral and natural evil: bu Pepa a) os 
for their difunion, in order tothe better probation — 4 ut that room fhould be left 
— ee may he more eminently aarded or cand teadiee alge 
hie life A ate og diftribution of good and evil, under a divine providence, in 
elennad oad th y implies. We ought not to think the inequalities in the fortunes 
- ae nh an their morals, to be absolutely predeftinated: the notion is 
aotees * we on and the nature of things : it takes-away free agency from uf, 
feri ate hifor ing Aingl worldly condition better or worfe, it is inconfiftent with 
ee at a : (gsr fortunes of men are, in general, permitted, and not 
aan taterpole mys : is indeed certain, that the Almighty overfees, controulsy 
evens ‘samme | r “pegere ; and brings to pads, by his {pecial direction, many 
and por da eae er _ moral : beet ftillst is alfo as certain, that he leaves men 
has given the og® to their own management ; even fo far as the faculties he 
g m and the trial he intends them do require. Hence it follows, that 


the different ; 
erent Conditions of mea are properly to be afcribed to men and to other moral 
agents, 
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agents, in many refpects, rather thanto God. When God interpofes, {cCripture hif- 
tory thews, that he treats man as moral beings under trial ; and adapts his interpo- 
fitions with a certain compliance to the cuftorns and manners of their own making, 
generally and individually ; and 1s far from excluding every impropriety. 


End of the Notes to Book I. 





APPENDIX. 


Of Fitness. 
FITNESS is 2 fubjeét deferving minute confideration : it is the bafis of the law® 


of God and his creatures, and of all reafoning. 

Between all things, exifting or poflible, there muft be relations. The word things 
here is to be taken the moft comprehenfively, to fignify all entities and nonentities, 
defigns, actions, paffions, ends ; all whatever is, or is poflible, Relations there muft 
be between all thole things; and the modes of the relations will confift of ft or 
right, of unfit or wrong, and of indifferent. This will be plain by exemplification. 
Let it be required to makea folid to till a portion of {pace of fix cubic inches, with- 
out afligning any particular figure. It is plain, that, by the fuppofition, as the figure 
of the folid 1s left undetermined, the figure of it is a mode of relation indifferent to 
the end; but the fize is neceffarily to be jufi fix cubic inches ; therefore he lize of 
fix cubic inches is a mode of relation neceflarily fit to the end, is right, true, juft ¢ 
and for the fize to be more or lefs is neceffarily a inode of relation unfit to the end, 
is wrong, falfe, unjuft. lhe fit modes of relation are by fit rules, which are called 
Laws of fitne/s. Thefe laws of fitnefs (and confeqnently their contraries, the modes 
of unfitnefs) are, and are as they are, by neceflity : we cannot imagine either theic 
nonexiitence, or their heing otherwife ; we perceive they are independent of every 
will and power whatfoever ; they can neither be made, nor unmade, nor altered. 
The neceflity of them is the tame, previous to the exiflence of the object they relate 
to, as after it. ‘Theyare previoufly neéeifary toits nature, that, if ever it do exilt, 
andexiit fitly, it muit exilt according to the refpective laws of fitnefs. Afferting 
this is nothing more than faying, that it muft be what it fhould be; or that, if it 
do exift at all, it muft, if fit, exi!! with its effential conditions: what thofe are, 
its refpective laws or modes of fitnefs determine. The neceffity of the fitnefs 
is independent of the exiftence of the thing, of which the fitnels is predicat- 
ed. Of this every mind mult be fenfible, that can and will apply to think 
on the fubject. Weno fooner form any idea of a thing, than we neceflarily per- 
ceive, as clearly as we perceive the thing itfelf, that it has certain rclations belonging 
toit; certain conditions of fitnefs and untitnefs refulting from it. ‘Thefe, we per- 
ceive, are neceflary refu'ts, are infeparable from the nature of the thing, are affen- 
tial to it in the poflibility of it, though it neverdo exift. They hada neceflity of 
refulting as they do, and of being juit what they are, before the thing ; which they 
relate to, exilted, and before any idea of itexilled. [f indeed the thing never a@u- 
ally exift, neither can the relations of the thing exift a@ually : in that cafe, the re- 
Jations and the thing are only pofrdle : but, I repeat, the neceffity of the relations 
belonging to the thing is the fame, whether they exift actually or not. 

All that I have been faying is obvious in mathematical relativas ; and, I think, 
not much lefs fo in other cafes. That two and two fhould make four ; that three 
lines aptly difpofed fhould make a triang!e, have evidently a fitnefs founded ia that 
necefity, which [have been [peaking of. here is a neceffity for two and two to. 
make four, and for three lines aptly difpofed to make a triangle, independent of any 
will and power whatfoever ; the contrary cannot be imagined : and the neceflity 
would be the fame whether any numbers exifted or not, and whether any lines ex- 
ifted or not. There is a previous neceflity, that if ever fuch numbers exifl, two 
and two fhall be equal to four ; and that three lines, if ever three lines exift, aptly 
difpofed, thall makea triangle. This neceffity depends not on will and power; no 
will and powercan make thefe relations to be otherwife. The fame is the cafe in 
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haw of fitnels be what it is. The law ever exifts in neceffity, though the thing, it 
relates toexifi not. If the thing come into exiftence, it muft, to be ft, exift accord- 
ing tothe law; no will or power can poffibly determine otherwife. The neceflity 
of fitnefs would be the fame, whether tts object exift or not ; and whether any will 
and power, to create the object, exilt or not. I fhall add one inftance in naturals, 
and anotherin morals. It is fit, that a fun, intended to illuminate the folar fyftem, 
fhould poffefs a power equal to that purpofe. In this fitnefs there is an abfolute 
neceflity, a neceflity independent of the divine will, The neceflity of fitnefs would 
be the fame, whether any fun, or anv folar fyftem, orany Deity exift or not. It is 
fit thata creature, endued with faculties fuch that bya free ufe of them it can know 
and acknowledge the greatnels and goodnefs of the Creator, fhould ufe its faculties 
to know and acknowledge them. In this there is an eternal fitnefs, independent of 
any will and power: it is fit independent of any making ; and cannot be made 
otherwife. The fitnefs inthe law is the fame, whether any creature or Creator exift 
ornot. It is impoflible for man, or any being whatfoever, who rightly underflands 
the propofition, to think or imagine the contrary. 

The word truth being ufed to fignify the laws of fitnefs, this neceffity in them is 
fomciimes called The immutability of truth. 

From the premiles it is evident, that God in his operations does not (properly 
fpeaking) make laws for his works, but /e/ed? the laws, and make his works ¢o them. 
He is free to choofe the work, the end; but having chofen that, he muft neceffarily 
purfue the laws of fitnefs unalterably neceflary to that end ; otherwife the end he 
cannot attain at all. ‘To be able to do otherwife would be able to do a contradic- 
tion- Jo make a thing be and not be at the on time; which confefledly is to all 
power an impoflibility. The utmoft wildom any will and power can do, is to 
choofe the end, and then follow the laws of fitnefs, which previoufly were neceflary 
tothe end. No wifdom, will, and power, can make or unmake the laws themfelves. 

‘The means to any poffible end, the relations of any poffible object, have a neceflity 
of being what they are ; and the fitneffes and unfitneffes, contained in thofe rela- 
tions, havea neceflity of being what they are ; infomuch, that no wifdom, will, and 
power, can make them be otherwife ; nocan there be imagined a poffibility of their 
being altered in their nature. 

But lince ends, poffible to be chofen by God, are almoft, if not quite, infinite ; and 
fiuce, in many cafes, diffcrent laws of fitnefs may be competent to one and the fame 
end ; it follows, God may felect any laws of fitnefs, he pleafes, to form his works 
upon: the latitude of choice in fome refpectsis almoft, or quite unlimited. In order 
to any one end he may choole different laws; he may choofe any laws, which anfwer 
tot. And plainly, as he can make the natures of his creatures to any laws he 
pleafes, fo can he alter their natures as often as he pleafes, and jn what manner he 
pleales, by quitung the firft laws of fitnefs, and adapting the natures of his creatures 
to new. 

From the neceffity in the laws of fitnefs it follows, that, if the natures and fitua- 
tions of the things, they pertain to, be changed, the laws too mult be changed ; or 
rather exchanged ; i. ¢. new laws mult be aflumed and the old relinquifhed. We 
cannot mean that the laws will be changed in any other fenfe ; their own neceffity 
will remain, as hath been faid, whether their objects remain fixed tothem or not. If 
the objects after changing return to the ftate they were before in, their old laws of 
fines will neceffarily become their laws again. 

All fubjects of relation are mutable, except God, time,and fpace. The relations, 
the fitnetles, and unfitnelles, pertaining to thefe three, if confidered abftractedly 
from all other beings, are in many refpedts immutable; becaufe the fubjects of them 
arcfo. But the relations betwixt them and other beings, muft be mutable (i.e. in 
the fenie of exchanging as above obferved) becaufe mutable are the fubjects, to 
which the relations refer. 

Laws of fitnels are diftinguifhed into phy fcal and moral. Phyfical laws are thofe 
whofe fubjects are bound by a neceflity in the fubjects to adhere to thofe laws. Moral 


laws arethole, whofe fubjects are not bound by neceffity to adhere to thefe laws ; 
but have freedom to obey them or to difobey. 


( To be continued in the Supplement.) 
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Account of Numa Pompitius, fecond 
King of Rome. Tranflated from the 
French of M. de Florian, by a young 
Lad}. 


(Continued from page 512.) 


R Onulus foon arrived ; by a well con- 

ducted retreat he had left his camp, 
purfued by the Samnites and Marfes, 
whom he alternately repulfed or encou- 
raged by flight. The nearer he approach- 
edto the mountains, the more diforder 
the artful Romulusaffected inhis march: 
his rear guard, difpofed by his order, 
and the entrance of the Romans into the 
paffles of the mountains, refembled in 
every refpect a difordered flight. 

Sophanor, Leo him(clf, and all the 
chiefs of the Samnites, were deceived; and 
the allied army, compofed of warriors 
more brave than experienced, threw 
themfelves amongft the defiles, believing 
they were purfuing terrified fugitives. 
Romulus, well inttructed by Numa’s 
feouts, guided the enemies into the moft 
dangerous places ; there he ceafed tofly, 
and firmly waited the approach of the 
Marfes. He called and provoked them 
to the combat; the brave Leo thunder- 
ed upon the Romans, the Samnites and 
Maries difputed which fhould engage the 
firft ; when lo! all at once, a hail, as it 
were, of rocks, ftones, and flumps of 
trees, fell from the tops of the moun- 
tains, covering whole ranks. ‘The chiefs 
and foldiers, equally terrified, ftopped, 
and, raifing their eyes, beheld all the 
heights glittering with lances : this fight 
froze them with horror ; they dared not 
advance a ttep againft Romulus. They 
could not retarn, as the prudent Numa 
had ftopped their retreat ; fo that, hut 
into 2 narrow field of battle, embaraffed 
by their numbers, crufhed by the rocks 
the Rheatesand Sabines without ceafing 
hurled amongft them, the allies, van- 
quifhed without being able to fight, 
threw down their arms, and begged for 
quarter. 

Whe can paint the fury of Leo! asa 
tygrefs of Hircania, fallea into the fhare 
fpread for her; and who’ beholds her 
Young taken from her, without the poffi- 

lity of defending them, roars, agitates 
herfelf, and devouring with her burning 
eyes the enemy’ fhe cannot feize ; thus 
Leo felt all his rage redoubled on hearing 


the cries of his vanquithed army ; “* No, 
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no, cried he in a terrible voice, whilft 
Leo commands you, hope not his confent 
to fuch infamous cowardice. Marfes 
and Samnites, I conjure ye, ere ye de- 
mand your lives upon your knees, havé 
the courage to behold me perith.” 

He fpoke ; and piercing through armed 
battalions acrofs the rocks, in defpite of 
all the oppofition fhowered upon his 
head, he undertook alone to reach the 
furmmit, when the Rheates and Sabines 
united inftantly in the place where he 
was, to attack him; but Numa ran to 
oppofe their intention of overwhelming 
with rocks this undaunted hero. He 
caufed them to ceafe, crying out, 
** Friends, refpeét his bravery ! I have 
oppoled the advantage of the polt to 
numbers, but to the valour of one man I 
oppofe only myfelf. Stop, Leo, I will 
fpare thee half thy tafk.” 

He then with an eafy ftep defcended 
the mountain, repulfing thofe Sabines 
who would have accompanied him. He 
met his terrible adverfary upon a {mooth 
part of the rock, furrounded with preci- 
pices which left them but barely room 
to facrifice each other. ‘There they 
ftopped, and looked at each other with- 
out ipeaking , but this filence feemed to 
be caufed by mutual admiration: the 
two armies ceafed to combat ; their eyes 
were fixed upon Leo or Numa, each fol- 
dier forgot himfelf tothink of them, and 
chance, which had placed thefe two heroés 
upon a theatre’thus elevated, feemed as 
if it had prepared intentionally a fpecta- 
cle interefting to all concerned. 

Leo was the firft that broke filence. 
‘¢ Brave young man, cried he, to Nama, 
I efteem the courage which thou theweft, 
and it grieves me to be under the neceffi- 
ty of proving mine againft thee ; but be 
advifed, ere too late, returnto thy bat- 
talions, and let me glut my vengeance 
on warriors lefs gallant than thou art.” 
‘¢ There is none in our army, replied 
Numa; the leaft Roman equals me, and 
they wilt foon know whether I ought ta _ 
give birth to fuch a fentiment as pity in 
thy bofom.” 

Thus faying, he ftept back, and not 
being able, from the fmall fpace of 
ground, to throw his javelin, he took it 
with both hands, and ftruck it with afl 
his force againit the breaft of Lea; the 
Llow was terrible, but the fteel point 
glanced againft the fion’s fkin, at the 
place where the claws croffing formed an 
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impenetrable breaft.plate, which turned 
away its force, and broke the javelin fhort 
inthehands of Numa. Leo wy iyoomarnng 
his fury redoubled ; he railed his ponde- 
rous club, fwang it round his head, and 
difcharged a terrible blow upon Numa’s 
fhield, which flew into a thoufand ficces: 
Numa fell upon one knee, but recovered 
uickly, and drew his fword ; it was 
that of Pompilius, and the fole defence 
left him. Leo would have followed his 
blow, but Numa avoided him: eachhad 
their eyes fixed on their arms, attentive 
to each motion, and conftrained to abide 
within their narrow limits, they but rofe 
and parried a hundred uleclefs blows, a- 
voiding many mortal ones by their refpec- 
tivealertnefs; refembling two ferpents of 
water, placed within a narrow bafon, 
twifling inceffantly round each other 
without hurting. At length Leo, a- 
fhamed of fuch a protracted combat, 
took his club in both hands, and fprung 
upon his enemy; he carried a deadly 
ftroke, and Numa could not efcape it, 
though he endeavoured to cover his head 
with his word: feeble aid! had not Ceres 
watched over him from the top of 
Olympus, and beheld this terrible en- 
counter. She trembled at beholding the 
uplifted club, and flew to his refcue ere 
it had reached Numa: her imnvifible 
arm turned the ftroke ; and Leo, borne 
down by the effort, and the ponderous 
weight of the club, fell, like an ancient 
pine rooted up by the force of thunder. 

Numa threw himfelf upon him, and 
with one hand he feized him by the 
throat, while with the other he held the 

oint of his fword to Leo's breait, fay- 
ing, ** Thy life is in my hands, but I 
cannot take it from fo noble a hero ; let 
us fign a perpetual peace, as I would ra- 
ther be thy friend than conqueror.”” In 
faying thefe words, Numa arofe and put 
his weapon into the fcabbard : Leo in- 
fiantly embraced his generous oppenent, 
and hand in hand they defcended toge- 
ther towards the Marfes, who were al- 
ready bufied in naming fage men to treat 
with Romulus. Numa, followed by 
Leo, conducted the Marfes himfelf to 
the king of Rome: he folicited in their 
favour, and Romulus granted them the 
peace they defired. 

** You will, faid he, reftore the king 
of Campania to liberty ; you will reitore 
him his treafures and captives ; but as to 
the coustry of Auxerre, which this mo- 





narch demands, either in his hands or 
yours, it will remain the fubjecé of eter- 
nal difcord ; it fhall therefore remain in 
my pofleffion :. for to indemnify this lofs 
the city of Auxence thall be yours ; and 
Capis, the fon of the king of Campania, 
fhall remain as your hoftage till the treaty 
is fulfilled.” 

The Marfes, more favoured by this 
peace than the king of Campania, ac- 
cepted it without hefitation, and Romu- 
lus, whothereby gained a new territory, 
heeded not the interefts of an ally he 
defpifed. But Numa was to be recom- 
venfed: ** Valiant young man, cried 

Romulus, thou fhalt triumph in my reom, 
thou fhait enter Rome in my car at the 
head of my army; Leo fhall march before 
thee, and thou wilt receive the hand of 
Herfillia at the altar of Jupiter.” 

‘¢ Great king, replied Numa, it is to 
you alone the triumph is due : the hand 
of Herfillia is all to me ; and as to the 
brave Leo, I am not his conqueror. 
Romans, it is not methat has fubdued 
him, but Ceres, who quitted Olympus to 
give me the victory : return then to your 
people, Leo ; you are at liberty, and in- 
vincible, fer you refigned the victory to 
immortals only.” * 

The Romans and Marfes thought 
fome Ged had fpoken : Leo threw him- 
felf into his arms, he preffed him to his 
bofom, and wept with admiration : he 
would not allow what Nuh had ad- 
vanced, but Numa related tb both armies 
the fuccours he had received from Ceres ; 
he publicly thanked the gaddefs for his 
life, and gained immbrtal giory by re- 
fufing that which he thought was not his 
due. Meantime the peace was figned, 
the king of Campania fet at liberty, and 
Capis delivered up by Romulus ; the 
troops were fet forwards to feize the 
land of Auxerre, but Numa and Leo 
did not feparate without {wearing eter- 
nal friendhhip before they departed. The 
two heroes exchanged prefents ; Numa 
prefented his friend with the noble 
Thracian courfer given him by Tatius, 
and Leo gave him a helmet forged by 
Vulcan : ** Keep it for ever, faid he, but 
above all, keep the remembrance of my 
friendfhip ; I give thee my word that my 
life thall be devoted to thy fervice as foon 
as I can defpofe of it myfelf.” Thele 
were the adieus of the two heroes. 

Romulus, determined to return to 
Rome, caufed Numa and Herfiltia to 
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fount the fame car at the head of the 
army; and Numa, being thus at the 
height of his withes, could not conceal 
his tranfports. By the fide of her he 
adored, and being fure of obtaining her, 
made his joy take away his {peech and 
reafon, and, though covered with glorys 
the favourite of Romulus, the faviour of 
the Roman army trembled, when nigh 
to Herlillia: he beheld, but dared not 
{peak to her, and thought it in vain that 
he had merited her, as he could not 
think himfelf worthy of her. 

The Roman army had already began 
their triumphal march, when a courier, 
covered with duft, afked for Numa, with 
a loud voice, and prefented himf{cIf be- 
fore him, bathed in tears. Numa inter- 
rogated him, dreading fome cruel cvent 
had happened to Tatius: **I do not 
come from Rome, faid the envoy, I 
come from the facred foreft, from the 
temple of Ceres. The venerable Tullus 
could not fuflain your abfence, and above 
all, he could not endure your total neg- 
le&t of him fince your departure: he 
bo: ders on the vale of the tomb, and re- 
quefts the happinefs of feeing you, ere 
he expires.” 

At thefe words Numa uttered a loud 
cry, threw himfelf out of the car, and, 
without giving himfelf time, either to 
bid adieu to Herfillia, or fpeak to Romu- 
lus, he took a horfe from one of his reti- 
ir and haftened towards the facred fo- 
reft. 

Numa fpurred on his courfer with the 
utmoft diligence, and fled from a miftrefe 
he adored, at the moment when fhe was 
to have been folemnly pronounced his 
wife ; he renounced all the honours of 
his intended triumph, but it was not 
thefe facrifices that caufed his difquie- 

tudes: it was the danger of lofing Tul- 
lus : it was repentance for having nearly 
forgot that good old man, and for fuffer- 
ing love to obliterate every fentiment of 
grateful piety. He dreaded the reproaches 
prepared for him, or feared that per- 
haps he might not find him alive: 
s+ Alas! faid he to himfelf, had J never 
guitted him, his days might perhaps have 
been prolonged ; at leaft I fhould have 
foothed his fufferings, which was ny duty 
to have rendered him in his old age. 
The cares he took of my infancy, and I 
to be fuch an ungratetul wretch ! this 
one remembrance will embitter all my 
future days ; even glory cannot confole 
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me! for what avails the praifes of the 
whole world when our own heart cannot 
approve alfo, Thus reafoned Numa, as 
he traverfed the country ; at length he 
began to difcover the facred foreit, and 
the dome of the temple: how many fof- 
tening, yet melancholy reflections did 
this fight give birth to ! how his foul 
was agitated at beholding the abode 
where he firft drew breath ! but an in- 
tereft yet more lively drew him on, and 
he arrived at length at the dwelling of the 
runtiff: he fought him, he looked for 

im, and at length difcovered him upon 
his bed of forrow and pain, furrounded 
by priefts, and weeping poor. 

At this fight, Numa uttered a violent 
exclamation, and, falling precipitately 
upon his knees, feized the hand of Tullus 
and covered it with tears and kifles; the 
fecble old man lifted his heavy eye-lids, 
and faw his beloved Numa. Atonce a 
celeitial beem feemed to animate his 
features; his eyes {parkled, and his co- 
lour returned, ** Oh, my fon, my dear 
fon, faid he, I behold thee once more ; 
the gods have heard my prayers, haflen 
to embrace me, haften for fear I fhould 
expire with joy, ere thou can reach me.” 
Saying thefe words, he raifed himfelf 
with fome difficulty, and flretched his 
trembling hands towards Numa; he 
caught him to his bofom, he prefled him 
in his arms, and could neither {peak or 
let him go. The young man, who wet- 
ted the white beard of his venerable pa- 
rent with repentant tears, could only re 
ply to his tendernefs with fighs; the 
unexpected furprize occafioned by Nu- 
ma's {peedy return, exhaufted the feeble 
fpirits of lullus. He fell back motion- 
leis, and almoft without life, but holding 
faft the hand of Numa: all were em- 
ployed around him, and the beloved 
voice of his fon onlyreauimated him: he 
opened his eyes, and fcarce was {peech 
reflored him, ere he requefted to be letc 
alone with Numa ; and then, embracing 
himanew, ‘* Thauart thea reflored to 
me, faid he ; let the gods now difpofe of 
my life, and let the cruel deftinics com- 
plete their work : I have feen thee, and 
fhall die content: if I had Jonger time 
allowed me, 1 might perhaps reproach 
thee a littic, but the few moments I have 
left are not fufficient to exprels all my 
tendernefs; let us therc!ce {peak of that 
alone, and of thy weitace ; recouut to 
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done. Good fortune hath, doubtlefs, 
attended thee, as thou haft not fought 
for me the folace of thy woes; let me 
then hear all es fuccefs, the sew will 
the flight of my quivering foul, or, 
At heal, will senden' ts ftroke of death 
far-more eafy; if the laft words I can 
underftand affure me, that I leave thee 
happy. Oh, my father, returned Numa, 
there is no more happivefs for me in this 
life ; if the gods prolong not thy life, if 
they accord it not to my tears, «ny re- 
tance, and the grief I labour under 
Ter having abandoned thee, for having 
forgot my father and his—— 
* Thou fpeakeft continually of me, 
interrupted the old man, whilft I-am 
imipatient to hear of thyfelf; thou haft 
not forgot me, for thou lovelt me; Iam 
content, thou loveft me continually ; be 
not then more difficult than I myfelf am, 
{peak to me of my fon; if thou haft 
committed errors do not fear to reveal 
them; thou knoweft the indulgence of 
thy father, and it is not in the moment 
that he is conftrained to quit thee for 
ever, that thou wilt find him the moft 
fevere ; in faying thefe words, he held 
forth his hand to Numa, and in fpite 
of the pain he felt, fmiled benignly on 
him. ‘The blufhes of the young man 
by degrees difappeared, his features re- 
covered their wonted ferenity, his eves 
{wimming in tears were turned towards 
the old man ; with mild confidence, as a 
blooming rofe-bud bent by the preflure 
of a ftorm, raifes gently its beauteous 
head at the firft rays of the fun. Numa 
now related his arrival in Rome, the re- 
ception he had met with trom the good 
king, the love which confumed him, 
and confeffed all that thie love had in- 
duced him to undertake. The fimple 
truth alone embellifhed his narrative, he 
acknowledged his faults in not following 
the counfels of the pontiff, and in quit- 
ting Tatius he fought not to difguife his 
fouls; he rather forgot his exploits. 
‘Tullus littenedto him and forgot his own 
fituation, his tendernefs fulpended his 
ain, but he fifted his hands and eyes to 
secede in learning that Herfillia inflam 
et the heart of Numa. Cruel Love! 
cried he, there I recognize thy malice ; 
thou cauleft thie virtuous young man to 
love the daughter of that impious king, 
who has forced us, by the molt cruel ot 
injuries, to become hie allies; who feru- 
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vain to draw us into this foare, and tg 
plunge Sabina into fhame and mourning, 
Oh, my dear fon, with what perils do 
I behold thee furrounded! thou thinkeft 
thyfelf at the height of happinefs, be- 
caufe Romulus has promifed thee his 
daughter; and I weep, alas ! the evils this 
fatal marriage will, doubtlefs, caufe ; 
fcarce wilt thou have become the fon-in- 
law of Romulus, ere thou wilt lofe the 
love of the Sabines, and incur the fuf- 
picion even of Tatius, becoming, per- 
haps, his greateft enemy: for thou muft 
not flatter thyfelf to always behold this 
mutual harmony fubfifting between the 
the two kings; hatred rankles at the 
bottom of their heart, and the moft tri- 
fling caufe will kindle the dormant {parks 
into a fearful blaze. ‘Then muft thou 
chufe between the father of thy wife, 
and the parental friend of thy reverend 
parents ; betwixt thy lawful king, the 
moft juft and virtuous amongit men, and 
a king over a lawlefs banditti, who has 
never known any other right than thofe 
obtained by force, or other virtue than 
valour ; and whofe firft exploit was the 
murder of his brother, fealing his alli- 
ance with the Sabines by the blood of 
Pompiliys. Thou tremblett!— behold, 
neverthelefs, the man thou would’ ft call 
father; immortal gods! change my 
direful prefages ; or tear from this ftill 
innocent heart the poifoned dart, which 
threatens to deftroy and eradicate from 
it, virtue, piety, and the facred love due 
to our gountry !”” 

Thus fpoke the old man, while 
Numa, with downcaft eyes, dared not 
reply ; for the name of Pompilius had 
operated like magic. ‘Fullus pitied his 
grief, and feared left he had too deeply 
afflicted him by thefe fevere reflections ; 
breaking off this painful difcourfe, left 
the conclufion of it till fome future op- 
portunity. 

Thus the difciples of Efculapius, re- 
flect upon the falutary, though, perhaps, 
violent remedies, which they mean to 
adminifter, in due time, to their timid 
fuffering patient; and from this moment 
Numa alone attended the pontiff night 
and day ; always at his five, always oc- 
cupied by the hopes of faving him, or 
agitated by the fear of lofing him, he 


watched without ceafing, he felt all the 
fulferings of a tender mother watching 
thedeath bed of her fon; for who could 
be more zealous, more patient, or more 
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attentive than Numa? if Tullas took 
drink, it was from his hand ; it he fpoke, 
it was Numa who replied ; he pitied and 
and encouraged his dying friend, ftifled 
his regret, fmiled in his prefence, and 
afleGted joys and hopes which were far 
diftant from him. He was at once friend, 
fon, and fervant ; he was fufficient alone 
to perform every duty ; and the con- 
queror of Leo had never found, in the 
moments of victory, a pleafure fo noble, 
or fo fatisfaftory, as that he now felt iv 
ferving his berctactor. 


( To be continued. J 





A Tale. 


Jiddrefed te modern Senfibliity. 


RRIN was born in an obfcure vil- 

tage in Effex ; his parents were poor, 
—and, dying while he was an infant, he 
was obliged to public charity for his fub- 
fiftence: the excellencies his education 
taught him to afpire to were—indultry, 
honefty, and religion ; and with thele, 
as the invariable rules of nis conduct, at 
the age of fourteen he was employed b 
a neighbouring farmer to watch his 
fheep, and do other little offices of la- 
bour in his grounds. 

Lucetta, the daughter of a villager, 
about the fame time tended thofe of her 
father: the often led them to the paf- 
ture, where the faw Perrin; who, in 
his turn, cendered her all the little good 
offices that—ia his age, and in his fitua- 
tion—he could tender. ‘Their years, 
theic mutual kindnefs, their fimilarity 
of opinion on every little fubject fuch 
minds cauld confider,—inlenfibly attach- 
ed them to each other, and their fond- 
nefs was equally innocent and tender. 
But Lucetta was cequefted by an aunt, 
to leave her father, and refide with her 
in a diftant but more opulent town, 
where her charms—however unadorned 
and raftic—would have attrafted admi- 
vation. The heart of the artlefs girl 
beat with anxious emotion: the muft 
either refufe to go, or depart immedi- 
ately; and the determinec to confult her 
friend Perrin, before fhe fhould leave 
her native village for ever. 

That interview —its emotion and dif- 
trefs—ditcovered, to each, the fepara- 
tion Could not take place cenfiltent with 


Perrin and LuCETTA. 


Perrin and Lucetta. 








the peace of either, and Perrin pro- | faithtul and seligioully good,—but they 
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pofed afking Lacetta in matriage of her 
father ; the conlented, and propofed ta 
wait for his return behind the hill, when 
fhe might receive her father’s determi- 
nation. The young man flew to La- 
cetta’s parent: - * | tove your pretty 
daughter!” faid he, * and I with te 
marry her!’ Thou lovwft my daugh- 
ter!” replied the old man bluntly, 
** Haft thou a houfe to receive hee? 
clothes for her to wear? or money te 
fupport her? Ah! Perrin! it is not thas 
people begin houfe- keeping ! thou haft 
nothing, and Lucetta has not fuflicient 
for you both.” J have hands” 
cried Perrin, ecageriy, * and one need 
not want work, if willing to afk for it: 
til now, I have earned five guincas 

very year; I have Jaul by twenty, and 
that wil more than pay the expences of 
our wedding: I fhall foon get more; fF 
may be able co take a little farm; — and 
the richeft inhabitants of our village have 
began like me.” 

The pafhlonate arguments of the fond 
Perrin were, he thought, unanfwerable; 
—the good old peafant chote to think 
them fo, and gave his hearty content to 
the union of Perrin and Lucetta: his 
paternal care accomplihhed the withes of 
the young man, by pucchaling lym a lit- 
tle farm ; and, becaule they were poud, 
Providence permitted them to be fortw- 
nate and happy:—if they did not feet 
the exquifite fenfations of blifs, —if they 
trembled not to the keen joy of futcep- 
tible paffion,—yer they were uniformly 
peace'ul, and every marning bleft thein 
with its light: their’e were the unds- 
turhed moments light evils could not 
ruffle, and great ones never intruded 
upon :—no refinement of mental for 
nefs had made their hearts capricious, 
diflatisfied, or vain; they had tempere 
happy in accommodating to every ill in 
ficted by neceffity or heaven, and capa- 
ble of finding an enjoyment in évery 
common comfort :—they beheld a pu- 
merous offipring flourifh in heaith and 
virtue; the former they pofielicd by 
labour and temperance,-—the latter they 
had acquired by the example of parents, 
whote withes were bounded by the little 
allurementa a retired bie afforded.—Yee 
let me not call them only fupinely good ! 
—in a ftate of affluence, and furrounced 
by grandeur and its attractions, Perm 
and Lucetta mignt have been equally 
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were happily fecluded from the trial ; 
they could not fall, becaufe their unam- 
bitious hopes were never directed to un- 
common purfuits: their lives were to- 
berly tranquil as the kindly and fedate 
day of autumn, which mellows intothe 
moft beautiful twilight—the evening— 
wears her richeft crimfon robe,—and 
when the night throws her laft veil over 
the luxurious heavens, a thoufand ftars, 
mild, modeft, and filver pale, illumine 
every cloud !—Oh ! bleffed peace of vir- 
tuous age! only pofleffed by thofe who 
have not been unnerved by the errors of 
the heart !—Perrin and Lucetta, even in 
their youth, had not felt the excels of 
fenfibility ; it had been temperate enough 
to equalize their profpects in general 
content,—not violent enough to prompt 
an unjuft means of attaining one defire 
it formed, or voluptuous enough to ex- 
cite defires that wanted criminal objects 
of gratification. 
¢! who, in the full enjoyment of 
your feelings, with pulfes that beat high 
to the touch .of pleafure under every 
form,—-may ye envy the ferenity of a 
life that clofes without being embittered 
by remorfe, or darkened by a remem- 
bered crime :—till ye fubdue—if ye can- 
not conquer—the rage of youthful paf- 
fions, ye cannot know the comfort of a 
diffolution like his, whofe innocence of 
heart and rectitude of conduct were in- 
variable as Perrin’s; for a conqueft over 
our paffions will lead us infenfibly to the 
temperate practice of virtue, if (like 
him) we had neither—by nature or edu- 
cation—been fortunate enough to poflels 
or to acquire it. The merit of being 
good is alio proportioned to the difficulty 
of it; he—who dafhes from the hand 
temptation, the untafted cup of luxury, 
or is furfefted with the lufcious banquet 
—has little caufe to triumph ; but when 
its rich contents fparkle before the eyes 
of him who has tafted and is unfatisfied, 
and he pours it out on the altar of virtue 
asan offering of penitence and amend- 


. ment,—round the incenfe that afcends 


from it fhall angels hover, and call him 
—who made the facrifice—* bleffed !’’ 
and thele are the confolations of even 
the criminal,—a reward is held out to 
the virtuous,—a cup of mercy reaches 
the repenting object of God’s confider- 
ation; and he—who, in the fulnefs of 

ealure, forfakes her for fimple and 

ly virtue—is as dear to that God as 
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he who—like Perrin—has done nothing 
to forfeit his firft claim to tempora! and 
eternal peace. 





INDIAN COURTSHIP, 
WHEN an Indian wifhes to take a 


wife, and fees one to his mind, he 
applies to the father of the girl, and 
aiks his confent in the following words : 

‘*¢ Father, I love your daughter ; will 
you give her to me, that the fmall roots 
ot her heart may entangle with mine, 
fo that the flrongeft wind that blows 
fhall never feparate them.” 

If the father approves, an interview 
is appointed, for which the lover pre- 
pares by a perfpiration: he then comes 
into her prefence, fits down on the 
ground, and fmokes his pipe: during 
the time of fmoking, he keeps throwing 
{mall pieces of wood, of about an inch 
in length, at her, one by one, to the 
number of one hundred. As mary as 
fhe can catch in a bark bowl, fo many 
prefents muft her lover make to her fa- 
ther, which ue confiders as payment for 
his daughter. The young warrior ther 
gives a feait, to which he invites.all the 
tamily—when the feaft is done, they 
dance and fing their war-fongs—The 
merriment being over, and mutual pre- 
fents exchanged between the lover and 
her relations, the father covers them 
with a beaver robe, and gives them like- 
wife a new gun and a birch canoe, with 
which the ceremony ende. 

When the French became mafters of 
Canada, the ceremony of marriage be- 
tween the favages was very fantaflical. 
When a lover withes his miftrefs to be 
informed of his affection, he procured 
an interview with her, which was always 
at night, and in the prefence of fome of 
her friends; this was conduéted in the 
following manner : 

He entered the wigwam, the door of 
which was commonly a fkin, and went 
up to the hearth on which fome hot coals 
were burning ; he then lighted a flick 
of wood, and approaching his miftrels, 
pulled her three times by the nofe to 
awaken her; this was done with decen- 
cy, and being the cuftom, the fquaw did 
not feel alarmed at the liberty. This 
ceremony, ridiculous as it may appear, 

was continued occafionally for two 





months, both parties behaving ~~ 
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the time in all other refpects with the 
greateft circum{peStion. 

The moment fhe becomes a wife, the 
lofes her libe:¢y. and is an obfequious 
flave to her hufband, who never lofes 
fight of his prerogative. Wherever he 
goes the muft follow, and dares not ven- 
ture to incenfe him by a refulal, know- 
ing that if the neglects him, extreme 
punifhment, if not death, eniues. The 
chief liberty he allows her is to dance 
and fing in his company, and is feldom 
known to take any more notice of her 
than of the moft indifferent perfon, 
while the is obliged to perform the drud- 
gery of life, which cuflom or infenfibi- 
lity enables her to do with the utmoft 
chearfulnefs. 

A circumftance of this kind recently 
happened: a woman obferying fome 
white men to carry fire-wood on their 
fhoulders, took up her hatchet, and 
brought them in a fhort time a great 
burden on her back; and throwing it 
down by the fire, faid, the not only pi- 
tied them, but thought it was a great 
{candal to fee men doing that which was 
properly the work of women. 

The men confider women as of no 
other ufe but to produce them children, 
and to perform the drudgeries ; as to the 
offspring, he prefers the fons to the daugh- 
ters, becayfe he expects they will all 
prove warriors. The daughters they do 
not value, for the fame reafons that they 
{ubjugate their wives, deeming them 
worthy only to wait on warriors, and do 
thofe things which would difgrace the 
male fex, 
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CHARACTER of Henry HastTinocs, 
a celebrated Sport{man 3 who lived in 
the Times of James and Charles I. 


THis memorable fportfman, (for in 

that character he was alone confpi- 
cuous,) was fecond fon to the earl of 
Huntingdon, and inherited a good eftate 
in Dorfetthire from his mother. He was 
one of the keepers of the New Foreft, 
and refided in his lodge there, during a 
part of every hunting feafon. But his 
principal refidence was at Woodlands, 
in Dorfethhire, where he had a capital 
manfion. One of his neareft neighbours 
was the lord chancellor Cooper, firit earl 
of Shaftefbury. Two men could not 
be more oppofite in their difpofitions and 
3 


Gharafter of Henry Haftings. 
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purfuits. They had little communica- 
tion, therefore; and their occafional 
meetings were rendered more difagree- 
able to both, from their oppofite fenti- 
ments in politics. Lord Sha t fhury, 
who was the younger man, was the fur- 


‘vivor; and the following account of Mr. 


Haftings, which is fomewhat abridged, 
is faid to have been the production of 
his pen: 

Mr. Hafting was of low ftature, but 
very ftrong and very active; of a ruddy 
complexion, with flaxen hair. His 
cloaths were always of green cloth. His 
houfe was of the old fahhion, in the 
midit of a large park, well ftocked with 
deer, rabbits, and fith-ponds. He had 
a long narrow bowling green in it ; and 
ufed to play with round fand-bowls. 
Here tov he had a_ banqueting-room 
built, like a fland, in a large tree. He 
kept all forts of hounds that ran buck, 
fox, hare, otter, and badger; and had 
hawks of all kinds, both long and fhort- 
winged. His great hall was commonly 
ftrewed with marrow-bones ; and full 
of hawk-perches, hounds, fpaniels, and 
terriers. The upper end of it was hung 
with fox -fkins of this and the laft year’s 
killing. Here and there a pole-cat was 
intermixed, and hunters’ poles in great 
abundance. The parlour was a large 
room, completely furnithed in the fame 
ftyle ; on a broad hearth paved with brick, 
lay fome of the choiceft terriers, hounds, 
and fpaniels. One or two of the great 
chairs had litters of cats in ther, which 
were not to be difturbed. Of thefe, 
three or four always attended him at din- 
ner; anda little white wand lay by his 
trencher, to defend it if they weretrou- 
blefome. In the windows, which were 
very large, lay his arrows, crofs-bows, 
and other accoutrements. ‘The corners 
of the room were filled with his beft 
hunting and hawking- poles. His oyfte:- 
table ftood at the lower-end of the room, 
which was in confant ule twice a day, 
all the year round; for he never failed 
to eat oyfters both at cinner and fupper, 
with which the neighbouring town of 
Pool fupplied him. At the upper end 
of the room ftood a fimall table with a 
double defk; the one fide of which held 
a church Bible, the other the Book of 
Martyrs. On different tables in the 
room lay hawk’s hoods, belis; old hats, 
with their crowns thruft in, fall " 

heafant eggs; tables, dice, cards, an 
paca Buss ? Bore 
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flere of tobaecn-pipes. At one end of 
thie room was a door which opened into 
aclofet, where food bortles of ftrong 
beer and wine, which never came out 
but in fi tle glaffes, which was the rule 
of the lwoofe, for he never exceeded 
himfelf, nor permitted others to exceed. 
Anfwering to this clofet was a door into 
an old chanel, which had been long dif- 
ofed for dvvonon ; bur in the pulpit, as 
the fafeft place, was always to be found 
2 cold chine of beef, a venifon pafty, a 
gammon ef hacon, or a great apple- 
pyey with thick cruft, well bake“. His 
table coft him not much, though it was 
goood to eat at. His fports fupplied all 
but beef and mutton, except on Fridays, 
when he had the beft of fith. He never 
wanteda London pudding.and he always 
fang it in with * Aly Aart lies therein-a.’ 
He drank a glafs or two of wine at 
seals, put fyrup of gillidowers into his 
fack, and had always a tun-glafs of 
fmall-leer Randing by him, which he 
often flirred about with rofemary. He 
lived to be an hundred, and never loft 
his eye-fight, nor ufed fpetacles. He 
gat on horfeback without heip, and rode 
to the death of the thag ull he was pait 
fouricore. 
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Amimated Defcription of the Weuxxns 
in the Bay of NaPces. 


Embarked yefterday, before day 

hreak, and’ went to vifir, with the 
jun, the iflands feattered over the Bay 
of Naples. 

I beheld the glorions orh of day 
mounting from the fea, dividing the 
heavens and the waves; the heavens 
which feemed to rife, and the waves 
opeing out into their expanie. You 
would imagine that the fun had repofed 
amid them during the night. I law his 
beams dart on the fummit of Panfilippo; 
run along the promontory of Mifenum, 
fparkle in the waves which hathe the ifles 
of Procita, Hehia, asd Nitida: then 
advancing towards the horizontal boun- 
dary where the fky appears to unire with 
the fea, tip with their mildett {plendor 
Baiz, Puzaoli, and the gulph by which 
they are feparated ; as allo Monte Nuo- 
vo, formed by the eruption of 2 volcano 
in a fingle night; Nionte Barbaro, on 
which once ripcned ihe Pulernian grape ; 





the Elyfisn fields, the ruins of Comz 
and the remains of feven cities, which 
anciently fleurifhed on thefe thores. 

Stop thy courfe for a moment, gfori- 
ous luminary! Suffer me to furvey thefe 
enchanting fcenes which nature feems to 
have created purpofely to folace the Ro- 
mans after the conqueft of the world, 
or to make them forget their vidtories ! 

Here am I on the fea-beach, heneath 
the fecond portico of the amphitheatre 
of Mifenum. After vifiting it, [ mount 
to the upper portico; and there I con- 
template the encroachment of the fea, 
which during eight hundred years has 
been forcing its way into this amphi- 
theatre. How many ages mull it have 
required for Nature to perform her re- 
volutions ! 

Coming down again, I walked with 
dry feet in that fith- pond, fo juftly named 
the Piftina admirabile; im that vaft re- 
fervoir, fupported at equal diftanres, on 
fo many enormous pillars, which by 
their height, felidity, number, and in- 
deftructible cement, by the immenfe roof 
and ruins they fupport. refemble the 
foundations of the Roman empire. 

] pafied by three rows of tombs, raif- 
ed one above the other, and half open 
to the day from the ravages of time. 
The hodies of the inhavitants of Mife- 
num then were depofited on the fhores 
of this bay, feparated by a channel, 
from the reft of the fea of Naples, 
which. there deftitute of all motion, is 
black, hideous, and tetid and, if I 
may fo fay, no longer alive, bu’ dead. 

Behold the Elyfian fields! what fi- 
lence! what tranquillity! what cool- 
ne{fs! how delicious the melancholy in- 
fpired by the evening beneath thefe 
thick fhades, and amid thefe folitary 
walks! 

But yonder, at the diftance of an hun. 
dred paces, are the infernal manfions, 
Admurable contraft ! How well is it de. 
ieribed in the following verfes of Tibut_ 
lus, which thefe places bring to my re. 
collection : 

To tortures doom’d, the wicked drag 

their chains, 

By black lakes fever’d from the blifsfpl 
plams ; 

Thofe thould they pafs, impaflable the 
gate 

peta Cerb’rus howls, grim fentinel of 
ate. 


There 
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There fnake-hair’d fiends with whips 
patrole around, 

Rack’d anguifh bellows, and the deeps 
refound ; 

There he, who dar’d to tempt the queen 

of heav’n, 

Upon an ever-turning wheel is driv’n; 

The Danaids there, {till ftcive huge catks 
to fill, 

But ftrive in vain; the cafks elude their 
fill ; 

There Pelops’ fire, to quench his thirfly 
fires, 

Still tries the flood, and ftill the flood 
retires ; 

There vultures tear the bowels, drink 
the gore 

Of Tityrus, ftretched enormous on the 
fhore. 

TB. lib. i. eleg. 3. 

Leaving the Elyfian fields, and the 
infernal manfions, I went to vifit the 
ruins of the temples of Venus Genitrix, 
Diana, and Mercury, the remains of the 
baths of Nero, the ruins of a multitude 
of villas, falphureous baths for the be- 
nefit of health, hot baths to promote 
voluptuous enjoyments, and, above all, 
thofe charming fhores fo fatal to modefty 
and favourable to love, where the ze- 
phyrs, the fea, the air, and every object 
detached the mind and heart from the 
yoke of more ferious thoughts; where, 
amid voluptuous airs of effeminate in- 
itruments and voices, mingled with the 
breath of the zephyrs, and the fong of 
birds, the accents of the warlike trum- 
pet, were heard, which in every country 
of the world was wont to celebrate the 
vitories of Rome, and animate her to 
new conquefts ; on thofe fhores, in fine, 
where generals, confuls, emperors, were 
bufied in the fong or dance, or, fighing 
out their loves, whole nations wiped 
away their tears, and for a moment re- 
{pired. 

Yes, even in the midft of thefe ruins, 
and in the ftate in which thefe fhores 
now are, I can conceive that when thefe 
temples were entire, the feftivals and 
myfteries of Venus celebrated in them, 
and facrifices offered on their altars to 
Mercury, when all thefe therma, ftoves, 
baths, and places dedicated to health 
or pleafure, were inceffantly frequented ; 
when all thofe theatres were filled with 
the greateft men of Rome, and the fair 
eft of the Italian beautics; whee this 
Dec. 1791. 
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hay was covered with veflels with purple 
fails, floating Rreamers, and malts adorn 
ed with garlands of flowers, which were 
perpetually conveying thither, or con- 
ducting back, on a fea flrewed with 
rofes, the gay and elegant youth of 
Italy; when, in fine, at the hour of the 
fun’s defvent from heaven upon the fea, 
ac that hour the moft licencious of all 
the hours of the evening, when every 
thing here abandoned itfelf to voluptue 
oufnefs, as molt fuitable to the time and 
place; yes, Ican conceive, that it was 
then matter of reproach to Cicero, to 
have a country feat at Baie; that Se- 
neca, when travelling, dreaded fleeping 
there even a fingle night ; and that Pro- 
pertius thought his Cynthia faithlefs the 
inftant fhe arrived there.—For my own 
part, I {till feel the danger of this place, 
though fo much changed by ages and 
volcanos, though deferted, though co- 
vered with ruins, which hang over, fall 
and difappear inceffantly in the waves : 
it feems as if the air had retained fome- 
thing of its ancient corruption, from 
which it is not yet purified: I feel my 
thoughts become a ce at thele pro- 
pene at this fituation, at this vague and 

ender fhade, which fucceffively extin- 
guihes in the fky, upon the fea, on all 
the mountains, and on all the fummits 
of the trees, the laft glimmerings of day; 
my thoughts are efpecially foftened by 
the filence which at interva!s diffufes it- 
felf over thefe thores, and fiom the bo- 
fom of which ariles, by degrees, the de- 
lightful concert of the evening, confift- 
ing of the melancholy dafiig of oars 
which plow the diltant waves, the bleat- 
ing of the flocks upon the mountains, 
the waves expiring in murmurs at the 
foot of the rocks, the fhaking of the 
leaves of trees by never-cealing zephyrs, 
and the union, in fhort, of all thefe eva- 
nefcent founds widely fcattered through 
the heavens and over the waters and 
the earth, which at this moment form, 
if I may fo fpeak, the indiflin& voice 
and melodious refpiration of fleeping 
nature | 
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FIELDS and Robhinfon beg leave to 
return their—Poems by Mrs. Ro- 


binfon. 
4C A. Lowe 
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A. Lowe begs leave to return his 
friends—having no farther occafion for 
them. 

Alexander Mackenzie, my coach- 
man, was firft afflied with—a fimple 
ftory. 

To be fold, in one lot, by Mr. Chrif- 
tie, a fubftantial well- built—young man, 
juft come out of the country. 

Ran away ftom her friends on Sunday 
evening laft a young lady—the fwelling 
in her lee being entirely removed by two 
large and eight fmall bottles of Spilf- 
bury’s drops. 

Another remarkable inftance of the 
powerful efficacy uf—matrimony, a ro- 


mance. 
Wanted a youth of tlaffical educa- 


tion, and reputable friehds—an appren- 
tice to a chimney-fweeper in Black- Boy 
Alley, Chick- Lane. 
I have laboured for more than three 
ears under a lofs of appetite—whoever 
bas found it, and will return it to the 
owner, fhall receive five guineas re- 


ward. 
It is a melancholy reflexion that there 


fhould be fo many beautiful young crea- 
tures on the town —the lowest price is 
marked on each piece. 


A graduate of the univerfity of Cam- | 


bridge, in full orders, would be happy 
to engage himfelf—with any grocer or 
other trader, to carry out {mall parcels, 
open and fhut fhop, and go of errands. 





ee ~ 


The BictioMaNnia. From Curiofities 
of Literature. 


THE Bibliomania, or the collecting 

an enormous heap of books, has 
long been the rage with fome who would 
fain pafs themfelves upon us for men of 
vait erudition. Some, indulging this 
luxury of literature, defirous of forming 
an immenfe and curious library, have 
feoured all Europe, and fent out travel- 
lers to the Indies to difcover antient 
books, or fcarce manufcripts. This 
has occafioned many cheats and impo- 
fitions. Towards the end of the laft 
century, fome ignorant or knavith men 
fent to Paris a number of Arabic manu- 
feripts, in excellent condition and clear 
characters. They were received with 
all imaginable refpect by the eager col- 
lectors of books ; they were rapidly pub- 
lied at a high price ; but, lo! when 





they were examined by the connoiffcurs, 
thefe manufcripts, which were held fo 
ineRtimable, were difcovered to be book 
of accounts and regifters, cleanly ‘am | 
feribed by certain Arabian merchants.—~ 
Rifum teneatis, amici! 

A fimilar impofition was pra¢tifed on 
the great Peirefc. It was reported, that 
the Ethiopians were in pofieffion of a 
book written by Enoch. Many literati 
in Europe had long ardently defired to 
infpeét it, as they imagined it would 
contain many valuable , oa and un- 
known hiftories. Upon this, fome im- 
poftor having got an Ethiopic book in his 
hands, he wrote for the title, © The Pro 
phectes and Hiftory of Ensch,’ upon the 
front page. M. Peirefc no fooner heard 
of it, than he purchaied it of the impof- 
tor for a contiderable fum of money. 
Being afterwards placed in cardinal Ma- 
zarine’s Jibrarys there Ludolf, famous 
for his fkitl in Ethiopic literature, had 
accefs to it; when, lo! this hiftory of 
Enoch was difcovered to be nothing 
more than a Gnoftic Treatife upen the 
Myfteries of Heaven and Earth ; but 
which did not mention one word con- 
cerning Enoch. 





PATRONS. From the fame. 


AUTHORS have too frequently re- 
ceived ill treatment even from thofe 
to whom they dedicated their works. 

Theodofius Gaza had no other récom- 
penfe for having infcribed to Sixtus IV. 
his tranflation of the book of Arittotle 
on the Nature of Animals, than the price 
of the binding, which this charitable fa- 
ther of the church munilicently bettowed 
upon him. 

Theocritus fills his Idylliums with loud 
complaints of the negle& of his patrons; 
and Taflo was as little fuccefsful in his 
Dedications. 

Ariofto, in prefenting his Orlando 
Furiofo to the cardinal d’Efte, was gra- 
tified with the bitter farcafm of * Where 
the devil have you found all this mon- 
fenfe ?” 

When the French hiftorian Dupleixy 
whofe pen was indeed fertile, prefented 
his book to the duke d’Epernon, this 
Mecenas, turning to the pope’s nuncio, 
who was prefent, very coarfely exclaim- 
ed, * Cadedis! ce Monfieur a un fluxe 
enrage, il chie un livre tous les lunes* 
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It was Thomfon, I believe, the ami- 
ble author of the Seafons, who having 
extravagantly praifed a perfon of rank, 
afterwards appearing to be undeferving 
of any eulogium, very properly employ= 
ed his pen in a folemn recantation of his 
error. 

Poor Mickle, to whom we are in- 
debted for fo beautiful a verfion of Ca- 
moen’s Lufiad, having dedicated this 
work, the continued labour of five years, 
to a certain lord, had the mortification 
to find, by the difcovery of a friend, 
that he had kept it in his poffeffion three 
weeks before he could collect fufficient 
intelleGtual defice to cut open the firit 
pages! 

* Every man believes,’ writes Dr. 
Johnfon, in a letter to Baretti, § that 
miltreffes are unfaithful, and patrons are 
capricious. But he excepts bis own mil- 
trefs and his own patron.’ 





Catt I Cit 


From the fame. 
FARLY after the re-eflablifhment of 


letters, (Huet writes) Criticifm form- 
ed the chief occupation of thofe who 
applied themfelves to their cultivation. 
This was-very neceffary, after fo many 
agesof ignorance. They were obliged, 
if we may fo exprefs ourfelves, to dif- 
oe the duft, to efface the mouldy 
pots, and to kill the worms that gnawed 
and disfigured thofe manufcripts which 
had efcaped the fury of the Barbarians 
and the depredations of time. 

It was thus the art of criticifm flou- 
rifhed in all its vigour, and was diftin- 
guifhed by its ufeful labours, during two 
centuries. ‘The fupreme degree of eru- 
dition confifted of bringing te light the 
ancient authors, in the correétion of the 
errors of the fcribes through whofe 
hands they had -paffed, either by col- 
fating them with the beft copies, or ex- 
citing their own judgment and learnin 
to the relloring of thofe pallages whic 
were evidently corrupt. At length this 
avocaiion degenerated into a low and 
obfcure ftudy, the chief merit of which 
confifted in the recovery and collation of 
the beft manufcripts. ‘This was the em- 

loyment of Gruter during his whole 
life Thofe to whom thefe affiftances 
failed, employed their critical acumen 
aad literature to give the ancient wri- 
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ters in.all their purity; but, not infre- 
quently, they dilmembered that whic. 
before was entire, and occafioned an in- 
finity of labours to the crities, their 
fucceffors, who were fomewhat moe 
judicious than themfelves in reftoring 
the paflages to their original flate, and 
in healing thofe wounds and unmerciful 
lacerations which they had undergone. 

Amongft thefe latter critics, Cafau- 
bon, Salmafius, and Gronovius, hold 
diftingufhed rank. 

Now that the beft authors ave no more 
fearce, but multiplied without end by 
the invention of printing; verbal criti- 
cifm, the chief merit of which is to 
catch fyllables, deferves no longer our 
elleem. Critics of this kind may, not 
unaptly, be compared to weeders; they 
eradicate the worthlefs plants, and leave 
to more fkilful cultivators the art of 
gathering and diflinguifhing the more 
valuable ones. 





On the Prine of Inpivipuats and 
diflin® Claffes of Men. 


FOLLY fways the fceptre of this 
world; and we all, more or lefs, 
wear her livery, her fools’ caps, and the 
enfigns of her order. Vanity is a gene- 
ral weaknefs.. Moft people entertain too 
conceited ideas of themfelves, and value 

others only as refembling themfelves. 
Men are proud ; and what makes the 
multitude of the proud fo very great is, 
that ail pride proceeds foom felf-con- 
ceit, which indeed was not originally 
implanted in human nature, like that 
juft felf-love, which is neceflary to every 
creature for its own prefervation. Ic 
rather feems an adventitious idea, 
fpringing up in fociety, when a crea- 
ture becomes capable of comparing it- 
felf with others. Our whole mode of 
thinking is impregnated with it, and it 
infinuates itfelf into all our dealings and 
behavieur. We have our own dear felves 
too highly in admiration, not to take a 
certain complacency in comparing our- 
felves with others. The man of {enfe is 
infeéted with this vanity, arifing from 
comparifons equally with the ignorant 
and fhallow; only in the latter it is ab- 
furd, his parallels being all fundamen- 

tally abfurd and unjuft. 

The offspring of felf-conceit is vani- 
ty, pride, oftentation, ambition, and 
4a Loughu- 
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baughtinefs ; it affumes a different caft, | 
according to the original difference of 
jintelledts, or the various education, 
manner of living, or company, inci- 
dents in life, or rank and wealth. In 
little minds, whatever flag it fpreads 
abroad, a forry figure does it make; in 
better heads it takes reafon or plaufibility 
for models. In all, it feeds either open- 
ly or fecretly, at the expence of others, 
efpecially where it is the only antidote 
againtt the combined rancour of many 


The felf-love of one mult neceflarily 
clath with that of another, and of courte 
increafe by the oppofition. He who 
thinks himfelf not duly efteemed by 
others, makes himfelf amends by 
efteeming himfelf the more; and, in 
the mean time, a declared contempt of 
his competitor incites him likewile to 
fet the aigher value on himfelf: felf- 
love likewife opens itfelf a path to a cer- 
tain ‘atisfaction, through the tacit com- 
pact, in which all men feem to have 
agreed, of loving, to a certain degree, 
that in others which they value in them 
felves. Now, as in both cafes felf-love, 
efpecially in vivacious tempers, if rifling 
to a paflion, leads us into innumerable 
errors, by concentring our attention only 
in one fide of an objedt, and caufing 
us in that to fee only jul what we 
would. 

Our dear felf every where returns upon 
us, asa lover fees and efleems nothing 
but the object of his love, The feit- 
{over only fees and values himfelf. What- 
ever does not coincide with his mode of 
feeing and thinking, provokes him. His 
folly is not much better than that of the 
young Englith enamorato, who, fome 
years ago, ufex to ramble about the 
countiy near Laulanne, and holding his 
fword to the breaft of every one he met, 
threateued them with immediate death, 
iS they did not own fuch a young gen- 
tlewoman of Geneva, naming her, to 
be the handfomeft girl in the country. 

Loving ourfelves above every other 
perion, fo we likewife prefer ourfelves 
to others. We conceit that our way of 
thinking is right, and confequently pre- 
ferable to that of others of a contrary 
opinion; and when others agree with 
our thoughts, it is only ourfelves that 
we love in them. Deceived by thefe 
felfith notions, we would have others 








conform to our eftimate of ourfelves ; 


hut we know from experience, that our 
ideas, our thoughts, and fentiments, 
pleafe others, only fo far as corre- 
fponding with their ideas, thoughts, and 
fentiments. ‘Thus we find ourfelves com- 
pelled, by our own vanity, to eflteem in 
others that conformity of ideas which 
affures us of their efteem, at the fame 
time to be as difpleafed with that con- 
trariety of their ideas to ours, as cer- 
tainly knowing, that, trom the like 
caufe, they will hate, or at leaft defpife 
us. Another caule, why the generality 
value themfelves above others, is, that, 
Juled in the downy bofom of their felf- 
complacency, they never take the pains 
of canvafling whether another may not 
happen to think better than themfelves, 
or to furpafs them in talents, or moral 
qualities. 

Thefe pofitions, which very keen- 
fighted philofophers deduce from nature, 
and every obferver of mankind finds 
verified by daily experience, throw a 
light on many ridiculous phenomena, of 
which we ourfelves are eye-witnefles, 
and which recur in the hiftory of man- 
kind, that is, in the hiftory of their fail- 
ings. All thefe phenomena are confe- 
quences of felf-love, either in refpedt to 
one’s felf or others. 

Man looks upon himfelf as the center 
of all creatures. This minute fpot of 
ours has always teemed with people, 
who fancying that the fun fhone only for 
their conveniency ; that the ftarry fir- 
mament, and all the parts of this incom- 
prehenfible expanfe, were formed for no 
other view than to prevent their necef- 
fities, gratify their fenfes, and amuie 
their imagination. Not a few diftiné 
claffes of men have continually flattered 
themfelves with prefumptuous notions of 
being the principal, if not the fole ob- 


jeéts of divine providence ; and, in con- 


fequence of fuch a conceit, they have 
attributed innumerable occurrences, 
which had their fource in the common 
courfe of things, to an immediate dif- 
pofition of Deity, as their prejudicesy 
their paffions, their intereft, or their 
vanity prempted. : 
Follies of this kind are obfervabie in 
individuals of all ranks. Every man 1, 
in his own eyes, fomething of great mo- 
ment. If he allows another any pre- 
ference over him, it is no farther than 
as knowing him to be more efteemed 
than himfelf; at the fame time, ey 
av 
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far is he from thinking him, in his heart, 
to be really more eftimable. The firft 
man, in every profeffion, is he whom 
every one holds to be the fecond to him- 
felf. After the engagement off Sala- 
‘mina, between the Athenians and Per- 
fians, all the principal officers were con- 
vened before the altar of Neptune, there 
upon oath to name the man who had 
behaved beft in that glorious action. 
Every one made himfelf the beft man, 
but every one agreed in Themiftocles 
being the fecond. 

All men extol their tafte and favourite 
{cience above the whole circle, and gu 
fo far as to imagine an indifpofedneis 
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for that fcience to betray barbarifm and 
ftupidity. The fportfman imagines that, | 
in the other world, hunting from one | 
planet to another, will be the capital 
entertainment: the chemift conceits, 
that the bleffed ele’ read Paracelfus in 
heaven. A French dancing-matter in 
London, afking an acquaintance, whe- 
ther Mr. Harley was actually created 
earl of Oxford, and lord high treafurer 
of England ? and being anfweéred in the 
affirmative, “* What the devil!” ex- 
claimed he, ** could the queen fee in 
him? Two years had I that clod- hopper 
in hand, without ever being able to 
bring him to walk a tolerable minuet.”’ 

Self-love ever rates a man above his 
real worth, and at the fame time per- 
verts his ideas of others. Every prince 
muft have his ambaffador, every mar- 
quis his pages, and every citefs the train 
of a lady. Every blockhead will be 
prating of his intellects, the knave of his 
honour, the idiot of his orthodoxy, the 
hypocrite of his piety, the upftart of his 
nobility, and every ofd maid vaunts her 
chaftity, though, to her grief, it was 
never put to the teft. A wretch, with- 
out either lirerary or moral eminence, 
makes himfelf the topic of converfation, 
whereas a man of real merit feels a kind 
of uneafinefs at commendation. The 
fhallow fribble exalts himfelf. above the 
man of letters; and in the feale of a 
wealthy mifer, no kind of merit bears 
any weight. 

Exceffive felf-complacency takes fire 
at him who thwarts its fentiments, and 
does not place his value on the fame ob- 
jets; as the Venufinian mufe fays of 
tempers, 


Oderunt hilarem, &. Hor, Ep. 18. 
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The grave a {prightly book-wit thun ; 
Far from the fad the jovial run : 
The gay, the fullen, and fedate, 
Are objects of each other’s hate ; 
And they who quaff the midnight glafs, 
scorn them who will a bumper pats ; 
Cho’ they proteft and fwear they dread 
The conlequence, an aching head. 


The idler defpifes the wrong-headed 
creature, who burdens himfelf with bu- 
fineis ; the fportfman looks on him who 
cannot talk of fhooting and hunting as 
a poor f{pirited dullard ; and he who 
does not underftand cards, among 
gamelters, is an oaf. ‘The tun bellied 
fluggith burgomafter, or the Bacchana- 
lian counfellor, who difpatches botcles 
and caufes with equal celerity, afks, with 
haughty felf-fufficiency, what good has 
he done in the world who finds time 
enough to write a book? Fine fenti- 
ments feem abfurd and chimerical te 
him, whofe fordid caft of mind is infen- 
fible of them; whereas, coarfe jokes 
and obicenities, are to vulgar minds a 
high regale. Knowledge, undesftand- 
ing, and goodnefs of heart, are words 
of no fignificancy with girls, whofe idol 
is a mercurial coxcomb, as indeed he is 
often their portion, Men of a cynical 
difpofition look on a blooming com- 
plexion, fparkling eyes, and a graceful 
perfon, even in the fair fex, as meer 
trifles. Mercantile fou's, who value a 
woman only according to her portion, 
are incapable of conceiving how 4 fine 
underftanding, delicacy of fentiment, 
and a benevolent heart, can be pre- 
ferred to infipidity with a good portion. 
The wrinkled prude cries out againft 
any inveiglements, which a young per- 
fon throws out to captivate, as down- 
right immodefly. 

The very worft effe& of an exceffive 
felf-love, is the over- weaning conceit of 
one’s felf relatively to devotion, and the 
punctual difcharge of religious duties ; 
this is {ure to declare itfelf in a contempt 
of every one who does not make the 
fame parade of fan€timony. Not a day 
pafies, in which people of this caft do 
not facrifice fome innocent victim at the 
altar of their malignant paffions. Sur- 
mifes are their very food, flander their 
delight, altercation the whetitone of 
their wit, and rancour the fire which 
animates their difcourfe, and revenge 
the mobile of their actions ; for glut- 
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imperioufnefs, avarice, and cruelty 
Way ore oes the lofs of a dollar fets 
¢heir foul in.an uproar ; and, under the 
cloak of devotion, they trample on 
common probity. But they indeed dil 
‘tinguih themtclves by a firict attend- 
ance on divine fervice, and their pre- 
arations at the approach of the high 
P flivals. The word chrigianity, is per- 
petuality on their tongues. Ju vifiting 
the fick, they affcét an agonizing tender 
nefs; they pay a inoft profound refpedct 
tu the clergy, and figh and groan about 
the fpread of infidelity: but after all 
their hypocrify, thefe tartuffes deceive 
their own confciences much more than 
the world: they are the deteflation of 
the truly good. and men of common ua- 
derflanding Javgh at their farcical fanc- 
timonioufuefs. 

This partiality in judging, together 
with its confequences, contempt, and 
eenfure, {pread among a!l characters, 
ftatious, aud profeifions. People of op- 
polite difpofitions, different ages, and 
tafles, appear to each other low-lived 
or ridiculous, or fenfelefs or wicked. 
All cry up the excellencies of which 
they conccit themé:!vs pofleffed; and 
what they are deficient in, is of no un- 
portance or embellifhment : 


Thus one fool fets himfelf above an- 
other, 
And thakes his empty noddle at his bro- 
ther. 


- The ignorant and fhallow have like- 
wile a molt decifive contempt for men of 
parts and real geniufes; they are per- 
petually peftering the latter with the 
mean objects of their thoughts and ¢e- 
figns, whilf thele yawn anudit the daily 
round of converfation, which neither 
entertains nor infiruéts. A vulgar mind, 
however, thinks thefe occupations alone 
to be ufeful, great, and praife-worthy ; 
and the time which 1s not {pent accord- 
ing to fuch economy, he lonks on as 
totally murdered. He turns up his nofe 
at thofe homourifts who engage in {cien- 
tifical refearches and menial improve- 
ments, and cannot take up with thofe 
fickle ideas which immediately preient 
themicives, on looking out of the 
window, or walking to and from before 
their door. Such is the antipathy be- 
tween the ignorant and the learned, the 
idler and the man of bufinefs; and they 
arc not wanting to make reprifals. 


| 





their hobby-horfe. 
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All profeffions defpife one another, 
according to the idea entertained of the 
uperior value and pre-eminence of their 
rank, Jhe citizen defpifes the farmer ; 
the fea officer, the military; and the mi- 
itary thinks no better of the placemen, 
who look down with contempt on ec- 
clefiaflics s and of this facred body their 
mutual animofities are notorious ; but 
the courtier puts them all uader one and 
the fame bubhel. 


The men of fludy carry their reci- 


| procal contempt as far as the illiterate ; 


they extol their favourite fvience as ihe 
centre of all valuable knowledge, and 
undervalue whatever has no affinity with 
The naturaliit little 
concerns hinfelf about the opinion and 
conjecture of the philologi{t, and in the 
botanift’s eye the altronomer is but a 
llar-gazer. The barifier makes no ac- 
count of the phyfician; and the dealer 
in electrical experiments is amazed that 
the world can trifle away their time in 
chattering about politics. 

With a country innkeeper one farmer 
is worth a hundred wits, and the na- 
turalift {neers at the moralift who can 
harangue on the nature of man, civil 
fociety, and relative duties ; at the fame 
time, knows nothing of the vegetable 
and foffile kingdoms: the mathemati- 
cian looks down on all, whilft the me- 
taphyfician makes as little account of 
him. It being afked in a company at 
Paris, what is a metaphyfician? A ma- 
thematician anfwered, one who knows 
nothing; and if the chemifts, the na- 
turalifis, the phyficians, and the mora- 
lifts, at Paris, are afked, what is a ma- 
thematician? Their anfwer is, an Ig- 
noramus. 

The profe writers entertain a hearty 
contempt for each other, fome priding 
themfelves in the bulky variety of their 
works, others in the choice of their fub- 
jects, and their profundity of elegance. 
The author of a felio is, to be fure, a 
firft-rate genius, whilft he who has not 
gone beyond duodecimo cannot but be a 
tribble. The fons of erudition call the 
men of the world, the polite and airy, 
empty bottles ; and the man of atchieve- 
ment thinks the fitteft covering over 
the head of a folemn ftudious {cholar, to 
be a tool’scap. Poets make no account 
of profe-writers, profe being in every 
body’s mouth; and if they fee their 
compofitions, which they had confe- 
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crated to praife and immortality, come 
to an ignaminious period, the whole age 
incur their difpleafure ; the nurflings of 
the mufes, indeed, revile each other ; 
and of all returns this is that at which 
they are moft ready in paying. Thefe 
gentry being noted for a peculiar fuper- 
abundance of choler znd aduft com- 
plexions, not fatisfied with their own 
contempt of what to them feems con- 
temptible, but, as he who lives among 
wolves muft join avith their howlings, 
fo whoever has his character at heart 
muft fide with their obloquy, or fubmit 
to the execution of a law of Solon’s, by 
which all who in a dangerous tumult 
kept themfelves neuter were declared 
infamous, as being void of concern what 
became of their country. The poet’s lip 
overflows alternately with cither invec- 
tives or panegyric concerning the fame 
omy ; he who to-day isa genius, with 
im is to-morrow a blockhead, juft as he 
has tickled or galled his felf-conceit. 

Thus it appears that all men flight 
each other as far as they are under the 
influence of felf-love, and this is mani- 
fefily an epidemic difcafe ; thinly fown, 
indeed, are perfons of fuch prudent mo- 
defiy, who, when put in the balance 
with others, inftead of affecting a rival- 
ry, make no difficulty of owning their de- 
ficiencies, efpecially under a confciouf- 
nets of it. 

‘The agreement or difference of ideas 
and fentiments, are the fure guaranties 
of efteem or of contempt; he whofe 
company is coveted hy the weak and ig- 
norant, generally falls under a fufpicion 
of being ona leve! with tnem; and this 
makes men of genius lcfs unealy at the 
flights of thofe who are incapable of ef- 
timating their abilitics. 

A man of parts conceives but a low 
idea of a perfon otherwile unknown, 
only fiem hearing him praifed by an 
empty cockfcomb; for nowhere do the 
attractive powers of nature fo Rrongly 
declare themfelves as among the frater- 
nity of dulnefs. Where the fovereign is 
a blockhead, the gates of prefe: ments 
and honours are thrown open to block- 
heads, who then, as infects, at the ap- 
proach of genial ipring, quit their fqua'id 
retirements and hie away to court, as 
theirelement. ‘Then, equally to the dif- 
grace and detriment of a nation, vulgar 
minds obfede the throne ; folly, erro, 
aod vice, engrofs all favours, whise men 
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of worth, with a mixture of conternpt 
and gric’, retire wearied out with the 
aff-ents of a herd, to whom all but thole 
of tbeir own infupportable {tamp are am 
eye-fore. 

There is, befides felf-conceit, ans 
other fource of the coatempt of others, 
and confequently of vanity. The ideas, 
Opinions, judgments, and, ia fine, the 
whole tenour of thinking, very fre- 
quently depend on the objects about usy 
the place or the country where we live, 
and the company we keep. 

Thefe generally give the turn to ideas 
of individuals, a«d thefe ideas we make 
the ftandard of decency, truth, elegance, 
| rectitude, and goodnefs. 

He who has never travelled nor read, 
or who fhuns the converfation of thofe 





who have enlarged their minds, is apt to 
| be wrapped up in what he daily tees; 
‘his eyes are open only to the things 
| about him; he imagines, all beyond the 
little fpot where he draws an infignifi- 
; cant life, to be defert iflands or dreary 
i waltes; he makes himfelf the obje&s 
| furrounding him, his rule of judging of 
every thing beyond his horizon. Like 
i the Parifian cockney fpoken of in the ac- 
count of an excurlion from that city te 
St. Claud, he fancies the diilant hill te 
be uninhabited; and, from the horie- 
chefnut trees in the walks at Paris, con- 
cludes that grain and pulie grow cm 
trees. 

From this dependency on the objedis 
around us, we contract a habit of judg- 
ing of things remote from us, accord- 
| ing to the domellic appearances and no- 

tions. Hence it is, that, at Paris, fora 

' company of five or fix to go a {porting 
|in a coach, with large boots, a hag wig, 
; guns, fwords, and piftols, and placing 
ithemfe!lves, each behind a tree, and 
i there fire at any poor pufs that hap- 
| pens to pafs that way; thele oddities, I 
fay, have nothing ridiculous in them 
about that capital. To the fame prepof- 
fefiion it is owing, that the negroes re- 
prefent the evil ipirit as white, and their 
benign gods black. Some people like 
wile, from the fame reafon, painted the 
oddefs of love with flabby duggs hang- 

rig down to her knees; and trom the 
fame caule proceeded the narrow no- 
tious concerning majefly, in an honett 
home-bred Swifs, who on fome tatk 
aliout the diznity of a king, afked, with 
a difdainful phiz, * has a king had a 
hundred 
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hundred head of cattle upon the bill? 
This prepofleffion has even a ftronger 
influence. He who is of fome confide- 
ration ip the of his refidence mutt, 
to be fure, be a refpectable perfon every 
where. At the congrefs of Baden, in 
3714, for adjufting matters between the 
emperor and the king of France, Great 
Britain and the United Provinces having 
mace a feparate peace before ; all the 
feveral minifters one day dined together 
in public, which drew thither a great 
number of fpectators; and marfhal Vil- 
lara, one of the French plenipotentiaries, 
feeing among them a very pretty young 
woman, was for faluting her, when in- 
flantly a diminitive bandy-legged Zu- 
richer, breaking through the crowd, 
cried out like a demoniac, ‘ Hands off, 
hands off, Marfoal! the is my filter, 
and her hufband is warden of our com- 
ny.’ 

The fm. er and more retired the place 
in which we live, the more low and ab- 
furd the ideas, when we take up with 
them, neglecting any further culture of 
the mind, which might enable us to 
compare our native ufages with thofe 
which obtain in other places. Thus, 
no wonder, we look on our way of 
thinking and acting as the beft, repro- 
bating all others; and purely becavfe we 
are not acquainted farther with them. 
‘The more low and contracted the {phere 
of a man’s ideas, the greater he imagines 
himfelf, and the more infolent and ar- 
bitrary he is towards others. He ana- 
thematifes every thought and opinion, 
which is not of his growth, and rails 
againft every plan, every fafhion, of 
which he is not the inventor. He even 
perfecutes, till prudence draws the bit, 
every man of parts who appears to dif- 
fer from his fentiments, or to crofs his 
projects. The flandard of good fenfe, 
with him, is, always to fide with his 
epinions and precedures; and he alone 
is his friend, who fees no fault in him ; 
but to decline coinciding with his views 
in any one cafe whatever, is an unpar- 
nonable breach of fricndfhip. The ap- 

laufes of a numerous fet of fuch as 

imnfelf, fhall inflate him with notions, 
that his reputation is fixed, his if/e dixit 
facred, like a commander of a hip, 
who, fwaggering in his wooden world, 
fancies that the axis of the globe thakes 
like the table under a thump of his mut- 
ton fift, 





Thele faults are generally incurable in 
a man of power and note, when, which 
is frequently the cafe, his mind is of no 
greater extent than the town where he 
refides. He who confines himfclf toa 
{mall community will neceffarily imbibe 
an averfion for all of a more extenfive 
compafs; he will even fhun their con- 
verfation, nay, and ficken at the ver 
fight of them. The bulk of mankind 
are infinitely hetter pleafed with thofe 
who, from a falfe complaifance or want 
of fenfe, applaud our errors, than with 
thofe who might give us to underfland 
that we are in an error. 

The man involved in this intellectual 
mift, knows as little of the value of 
things as the fith in its hell knows of 
the world. Having always, the fame 
object about him, he will never be 
brought to hold any thing true, but 
what he believes; he will be ever criti- 
cifing the religious profeffion of others. 
In his own eyes he is a being, as it were, 
fuperior to the generality of the human 
race, making no account of others far- 
ther than as chiming in with his notions, 
and feconding his drifts. A flanding 
aphorifin with this tribe is, that relative 
greatneis is real greatnefs: fhould you 
courteoufly recommend felf-meafure- 
ment to them, they fpurn at the advice; 
they have meafured themfelves already ; 
and being of fome confideration in their 
hamlet, they conceit themfelves notable 
members of the univerfe. . This excef- 
five felf-efteem, is extremely iniquitous, 
depreciating the real worth of perfons 
and of things; he who is not of their 
ftamp, mutft be a dead weight in fociety, 
if not a peft; trifles, in their hands, be- 
come affairs of great moment, and in 
the conduct of which, no body ever 
was, and never will be fo capable. Such 
are the fources of that fupercilious fo- 
lemnity, which, in the petty jucrifdidiions 
of every country, conititutes the eapital 
point of adminiftration. Every difficulty 
ee way to’a ftatefman of this caft, when 

¢ puts on his felf-fufficient mien, flruts 
— with bridled-noddle, prominent 
breait, ftraddling legs, and difdainful eye, 
amidft the crowds who with refpectful 
ftare, feem to fay, * To be fure, the 
world has not his fellow, for he out-tops 
all our corporation !’ 
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POETICAL PIECES. 


Pr RO LOC U iE 
To Jutivs CAEsa?. 


Written by the Rev. Mr. Wisk: /poken 
by a Youth of Mr. STocK’s Scbool 
at Poplar, December, 1791. 


T HE mighty Rome, with military 

bands, [lands ; 

Had travers’d earth, fubduing diftant 

Weftward her arms prevail'd ; and eaft- 
ward far 

Her fteel-clad legions {pread the wafte 
, of war; 

On Afric’s coafts, where once her rival * 


os abe 

Her wheels of victory dragg’d the na- 
tions chain’d ; 

When Jalius liv’d, the glory of his age, 

Whom we, to-night,, commem’rate 
on the flage ; 

From whofe ambition, politic as brave, 

His country fear’d, herfelf thould be a 
flave. [ main, 

So Britain now, proud emprefs of the 

On coafts, far more remote, afferts her 
reign ; {furt'd, 

With naval wings, in ev’ry clime un- 

Sends conqu’ring thunders round the 
trembling world : 

O may no Julius rife! but fill may the 

Secure that greateft triumph— to be 


Sree! 


Julius, too haughty in his new-rais‘d 

ftate, [ fate. 

Expecting honours, meets his mortal 

The rev'rend fenate flatter and betray ; 

Turning affaffins, their great idol flay. 

The virtuous. Brutus fhrunk not from 
the guilt 

Of curs’d ingratitude ; he fternly fpilt 

His friend’s, his patron’s blood !—Ah, 
what the caufe? 

?T was love of freedom and their boafted 
laws. 

O dire ambition ! O revenge how dire ! 

For wealth and ftate they fet men’s 
fouls on fire; 





* Carthage. 
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A fire, which rapid runs through ev’ry 


Ration ; 
The fire of guilt! the deadlieft confla- 
gration ! 
In real life, like that, our fcenes 
pourtray, fmay. 


We loth thould at ; and hope we never 
By fuch examples taught, we with to 


fhun [bition run. 
The — which fome by wild am- 
Our fav’urite fcope is all our days to 


{pend 
In probity and friendfhip ; and to end 
Enrich’d with peace.—The prefent 
higheft view 
Of our ambition is to pleafure you. 
If well our free endeavours you approve, 
We fhall rejoice; and thank you with 
our love. 





A WINTER PIECE. 


N°w winter rules the year, and, 
wing’d with ffoft, 

The piercing northweft flies—upon the 
plain, [trees 

And on the neighb’ring hills, the leaflefs 

Stand rueful—among their boughs and 
waving 

Tops, whiftles the chilling blaft—and 
ruthlefs 

From the faplefs fprig beats off the 
ling’ring leaf. 

Thick fpread, the fallen foliage flrews 
the ground ; 

And, fet in motion by the whirling gale, 

Plays in light eddies round the ‘rocking 
trees. [thade 

None of the feather’d fongfters of the 

Are feen, ot heard, fave the lone wood- 
pecker, ' [ftump. 

Beating with harden’d bill, thedeaden'’d 

The cattle, homeward 

wither’ cx Et Ege 

Plod, drooping — and, fuppliant, 
sella = noife 

Their wonted ftalls. Huth’d isthe cheer- 

Of rural life, and nought is beard, fave 
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The wild, the hunter’s gun, loud thun- 
d’ring far ; 

Or, from the echoing woods, the found- 
ing ftrokes 

Of woed-cutter, felling the fturdy oak. 


No more, at eve, the twitt’ring mar- 
tins wheel, [top : 
With giddy wing, around the chimney 
Nor throvgh the dufk, fitting from 
fpray to f{pray, 
The fire-flies glance.—In marh or ftag- 
nant pool {nor from 
No more the bullfrog hoarfe is heard — 
The grove the turtle coos her fong of 
love. 


While thus the fadden’d year moves 
flowly on, 

And cheerful friends, with gladd’ning 
mirth no more 

Begui'e the tedious hours—let me clofe 

fit [pages 

By the warm hearth—perufe th’ hifloric 

And there, deep wrapt in former times, 

converfle [matk 

With fages of the ancient world—there 

How empires rofe, and by what means 

they fell. [ fame— 

There fee the hero on his courle to 

Behold him lab’ring for the common 

good, [breaft ; 

The patriot -virtues glowing in his 

Or fee him tiretci’d on the enlanguin’d 

lain, [a wound, 

His manly brea gath'd o’er with many 

And with his lateit breath, beleeching 

heav’n {caufe. 


To fd its blieflings on his country’s 
Or, thould fair Fancy’s fcene delight 


no more, 
Let me, enraptur’d, read the Mufe’s 
fong— [ with him 


There catch the poet's fire, and foar 

Jn his fubjimeit flights—now frale the 
fky — 

Wheel round the fpheres—and ftretch 
my daring wing 

‘To worldsunknown. From thence de- 
icending 

To the walks of men—mourn, with the 
Fragic Mulfe— 

Nor blafh two weep, oft as the various 
fcenes, 


” Of innocence diltrefs’d, demand a tear. 


Or in the palace proud, and lofty 
dome, 


Vifit the higher circles of the great, 


PO € FR Y. 
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Where eafy wit, and polith'd manner, 
fhine— {life— 

Or thence, to fofter fcenes of rural 

Thofe fweet retreats, the Mufe s fav’ rite 
theme, 

Where Innocence, and fweet Content. 
ment dwell— 

There in the grove, or by fome purl- 


ing ftream 
Hear Damon tune his pipe, and Phyllis 
fing — [rove, 


See flocks and herds at carelefs random 
And nymphs and fhepherds telling tales 
of love. 


Thus, other cares apart, let me pafs 

off {the South 

Thofe lonefome wintry hours, till from 

** Look out the joyous Spring, look out 
and {miie.” 





ODE tro FANCY. 
GODDESS of golden dreams, whofe 


Magic pow’r 
Sheds fmiles of joy o’er Mis'ry’s 
haggard face, 
And Javihh fire ws the vifionary flow'r, 
To deck life’s dreary paths with tran- 
fient grace. [ceil, 
I woo’d thee, Fancy! from thy fairy 
Where, ’midit the endlefs woe of 
human kind, 
Wrapt in ideal blifs, thou lov’ft to dwell, 
‘And fport in happier regions uncon- 
fin’d. 
Decp funk, O Goddefs! in thy pleaf- 
ing trance, 
Oft let me feck yon low fequefter’d 
vale, 
Whilit wifdom’s felf thall fteal a fide- 
long glance, 
And fmile contempt but liften te 
thy tale. 
Alas! how little do her vot’ries guefs 
Thofe rigid treths, which learned 
fools revere, 
Tending to prove (O bane to happinefs) 
Our joys delulive—but our woes 
fincere. 
Be’t theirs to fearch where cluft’ring 
rofes grow, 
Touching each thorn’s fharp point, te 
prove how keen ; 
Be’t mine, to view their beauties as 
they blow, 
And catch their fragrance where they 
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Haply my path may lie thro’ barren 
vales, [ denies ; 
Where niggard Fortune all her [weets 
Ev'n there thall Fancy tcent the ambient 
yales, [ dies. 
And featter flow’rets of a thoufand 
Nor let the worldling {coff—be his the 
tafk, 
To form deep fchemes, and mourn 
his hopes betray’d— 
Be mine, to range uni¢een, ‘tis all I afk, 
And form new Worlds beneath the 
filent fhade. {pride, 
To look beyon.! the views of wealth and 
Bidding the mind’s eye range, with- 
out controul, [ wide, 
Thro’ wiid &tatic day—dreams far and 
Tobring returns of comtort to the foul. 
To bid groves, hills, and lucid ftreams 
appear, [fretted vault ; 
The lofty fpire, arch’d dome, and 
And fweet fociety be ever near, 
Love ever young, and friends with- 
out a fault. 
I fee, entranc'd,"the gay conceptions rife, 
My hopes of love and friendthip 
firong'y thrive, [ pties, 
And ftill, as » thes! pours her large fup- 
I tafte the god-like bappinefs to give. 
To join the artiefs maid and honelt 
fwuid, [to joy; 
When fortune rudely bars the way 
To eafe the tender mother’s anxious 
ain, [darling boy ; 
And guard, with foft’ring hand, her 
To raife up modeft merit from the 
ground, , 
And fend th’ unhappy fmiling from 
my door ; | around, 
To fpread content and cheerfulneis 
And banquet on the bleffing of the 
poor. pow’ r, 
Delicious dream '—how oft, beneath the 
Thus light’ning the fad load of others 
woe, 
I fteal from rigid fate one happy hour, 
Nor feel I want the power to beftow. 
Delicious dream !—how ftrongly does 
thou give {but deftroy ! 
A gleam of blifs which truth would 
Oft does thou bid my drooping heart 
revive, fleeting joy. 
And catch one inflant’s glimple of 
O, but for thee, e’er this, the hand of 
care. worn cheek 3 
Had mark’d with livid pale my woe 
Long fince, the thiv’rirg gripe of cold 
Defpair 
Had chill’d my heart, and force’d its 
firings to break, 
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For, ah! afflition fteals with tralefs 


flight ; 
Silent the ftroke fhe gives, but not 
lefs keen ! [blight, 


And bleak misfortune,ke an Faftern 
Sheds black deftruGtion, thr’ it flies 
unfeen. [hand, 
Ocome then, Fancy, and, with lenient 
Dry my moiit cheek, and {mooth my 
wrinkled brow, 
Bear me o’er fmiling traéts of fairy land, 
And give me more than Fortune can 
beltow. 
Give me thy hope, which fickens not 
the heart— 
Give me thy wealth, which has no 
wings to fly— 
Give me the pride thy honour can im- 
art-- [verty. 
Thy friendhhip give me, warm in po- 
Give me a with the worldling may 
deride, 
The wile may cenfure, and the proud 
may hate; 
Wrapt in thy dreams to lay the world 
afide, [of fate, 
And fnatch a blifs, beyond the reach 





On aYounc Lavy, who had iil Luck 
in the Lottery. 


PAIR Phabe ventur’d for a Prize, 
In Fortune’s random throw ; 
The fickle goddefs her (uit denies, 
Nor would the boon beltow. 


Difpleas’d the lady turn’d away, 
And faid in great diftain— 

Let them that will their homage pay, 
iil fue no more in vain. 


The Goddefs overheard, and faid, 
Ungrateful Phale, why 

Do YOU, in cold ueglect, upbraid 
A friend fo kind as 1? 


I gave you wit, and beauty too, 
To win ten thoufand hearts; 

Of which but one alone can know, 
The blifs that love imparts ! 


You rather ought to give me thanks, 
And pity Colin’s fighs, 

Who fadly thinks how many Blanks, 
Muli be to fuch a Prize. 


C. BOOTH, 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


Algiers, Sept. 21. 
PEACE is reflored. between our re- 
gencyand Spain. M., de la Rea, his 
Catholic majefly’s plenipotentiary, has 
agreed with the dey to evacuate Oran, 
alter having withdrawh from thence all 
the artillery and ammunition, and hav- 
ing dellroyed the batteries and new 
works. “The dey has, at the fame time, 
confented to the efiablifhment of a com- 
any of Spanifh merchants at Oran and 
lafalquivir, who are to have the pri- 
vilege, in preference to all other nations, 
of purchaling grain, wood, wool, and 
other produGions of Barbary, provided 
they pay the price effered by other na 
tions. 

Conflantineple, O8. 8. The grand 
ficet returned into harbour the 2gth ult. 
when the captain pafhaw received a dif- 
tinguifhed maik of the fultan's fatisfac- 
tion. A few thips of war only continue 
at the entrance cf the canal, to wait the 
return of the Flotilla from Varna; and 
the erwizers in the Archipelago have re- 
ecived orders to return into port, 

The plague, though vifibly diminith- 
ed, fill continves in this refidence. 
Advice from Smyrna mention, that they 
had begun there, on the iff init. to give 
clean bills of health. 

Algiers, C&. 12. The declaration of 
war again(t Sweden by our hey is owing 
to his vot being fatisfied with the pre- 
fents of that power. He has, however, 
affured the Danifh and Dutch confuls, 
that they may refl in perfect fafety. He 
has alfo demanded of the Venetians an 
annual fun of 17,000 fe quins, inflead of 
8,500, which they paid by way of a 
pretent. 

Conflantizople, 08.18, The caimacan, 
accormpaiied by other members of the 
miunifiry, afew days 220 went to infpedt 
the Turk'th fleet, and ordered it to be 
refitre’ with the utmoit fpeed; the 
grand fignior having refolved to keep it 
ena reipectible foating even during the 
tine of ; cace. 

Torin, O&. 19, Onthe 16th inftant 
tre Kywig came teom Moncalieri to Turin, 


where he (ummoned all. his counfellors, | 


to confult them how to at with regard 


cepted the new contftituticn. 

Vienna, O&. at. Prince Ypfilanti, 
the Hofpodar of Moldavia, who con- 
tinued hitherto a prifoner of war in the 
caftle of Brunn, has been liberated agree- 
ably to the treaty of Siffovia, and fet off 
the 18th inft. through Prefburg, for 
Conftantinople. 

The fortefs of new Orfova was fo- 
lemnly delivered up to the lurks on the 
6th inftant. ‘The fame would have been 
obferved, with regard to Belgrade on 
the 8th inflant, had it not been that the 
Pacha of Nizza, who, appointed gover- 
nor of Belgradey was detained by a re- 
beilion which broke out in the former 
place. 


Wallachia, on the eve of being again 
made fubje&is of Turkey. are full of the 
moft dreadful apprehenfions, left the 
Porte, regardlefs of the favourable flipu- 
lations ot the treaty of Siftovia, fhould 
refent their partiality to the conquerors, 
and endeavour to indemnify itfelf for the 
loffes it has fultaimed during the war, by 
a double accumulation of taxes. 

A great number of the richeft bojars 
have left the country, and the greatelt 
part of the remaining ones have made a 
moft urgent reprefentation of the dan- 
| ere which threaten them to prince 

oremkin, to induce that general to 
procure to them the protection and efii- 
cacious interpofition of the emprefs, his 
miftrels. Their -petition concludes ag 
follows ; 

** Molt ferene prince, we proftrate 
ourfelves before thee, with tears in our 
eyes, to avert from us a danger which 
eae KS into agouies. Have pity on 

shriflendom, witch, notwithfanding 
its prayers, cannot fucceed to free us 
trom the galling chains, which mercilefs 
men have forged for us. If relentlels 
‘fate be bent to make the Mahometans 
‘fill our mafters, be it ftipulated in the 
| treaty, that the Porte and her pachas, 
thoie petty defpots, may not, out of hale 
revenge, thed our blood. This, fir, 's 

our 





to France, fince Louis XVI. has ac- 


The inhabitants of Moldavia and 
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our prayer, lay it before the moft power- 
ful laciv, thy Czarina, and tell all Chrif- 
tendom our fufferings. Hail, moft 
ferene prince, &c.’” 

Warfaw, Oc?. 28. The particulars 
of the death of prince Potemkin are 
thefe: He was going to Bender hy way 
of exercife, for the benefit of his health; 
his niece, the lacy of count Braricki, 
was with him in the coach; he fuddenly 
complained of a pain io his bowels, got 
out of the carriage, laid himfelf upon 
his belly, and expired in a few minutes, 
in the sad year of his age. He wasof 
Poli extraction, general and com- 
mander in chief of all the Ruffian forces, 
and one of the moft fortunate officers 
that ever was at the head of an army. 
His death will, nadoubt, occafion much 
fenfation in Ruffia. 

Lifoon, O&%. 30. This evening was 
married, by the rev. Mr. Hill, his fe- 
rene highnefs the Margrave of Anfpach 
and Baruth, to the widow of lord Cra- 
ven, and fifter of the earl of Berkeley. 
The ceremony wae performed before a 
number of refpectable witnefles; the 
ambafladors of Ruffia, Napics, Holland, 
Vienna, and all the Englith gentry that 
could be collefted together. Captain 
Dorfet ferved as‘father, and the whole 
company fupped with their highnelles, 
after the ceremony, at the Pruflian mini- 
fler’s hotel, where the Margrave had 
taken up his refidence. 

Trice, OF. 50. We learn by letters 
from Aleppo, that the chief emirs of 
that city, having fermed a confederacy, 
had driven the pacha out of it, alledg- 
ing, as their motive, his injullice and 
extortions; their aim in part was to 
make themfelves maliers of the city. 
The Porte, on hearing of this fedition, 
immediately avpointed another gover- 
nor, but he alto was oppofed and forced 
to retire. The grand fignior, enraged 
at his rerreat, and the difobedience of 
theemirs, fent hima firman, with orders 
to enter Aleppo at any rifk whatever, 
The pacha’ accordingly aflembled fome 
troops, and being joined by fome dif- 
contented emirs, took the city by aflault, 
and killed or imprifoned moft of the 
infurgents. IJntheconfufion which pre- 
vailed, M. de St. Marcel, the French 
conful, was imprifoned, but releafed 
when it was known to be him; his fright, 
however, was fo great, that on his re- 
turn to his houfe he [ell ill of a malig- 
nant fever, and died the fecond day. 


FOREIGN OccuRRENCES. 
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Stockholm, Now. 1. The experiment 


made by Mr. Vonacken, of immedi- 
ately extinguifiing.a houfe on fire, has 


‘had great fuccefs. 


Two houles-were daubed over with 
tar and geeafe, and filled with combnf. 
tible matter; and afterwards, when 
they were fer on fire, Mr. Vonacken. 
diffolved a very fimall part of his com- 
pofition in the water to be employed, 
which extinguifhed the fire in eight 
minutes time. 

Madrid, Nov. 1. The treaty con- 
chided with Muley Als, king of Mo- 
rocco, has been of no long duration, he 
having recommenced hoftilities. Hs 
aim, in agreeing to a fufpenfion of them, 
was only to obtain time to put a flop te 
the defigns of his brother, who, at the 
head ef an army, had frized on the trea~ 
fures of the king at Mequinez. 

Avignon, Now. >. This day 
M,. Cioiy entered. this city at the 
head of about 3900 troops, with a 
train of artillery. The provifional 
adminiftrators of the commonality, and 
the general officers of the National 
guard, met them at the Royal Gate. 

Paris, Nev. 7. The National Af 
fembly in the feffion of the 3d had a 
long debate touching the nanjuring 
priecits, and the toleration of religious 
opinions; the different projects of 
decrees relative to which thecommuittes 
of legiflation are to report in the 
courte of a weck. 

In the feflions of the sth they read 
in the aflembly a letter from the 
Englith ambaflador, addrefled to 
M. Montmorin, in which was inclofed 
a letter from lord Effingham, governor 
of Jamaica, containing an account of 
the mfurrectiva at St. Domingo, and 
the fuccours he bad fent to the inha- 
bitants, confiliing of s00 tufils and 
1500 leaden bulleis. ‘The ambaffadur's 
letter mentioned the approbation of 


| the king bis mafter of the governor's 


conduét on that occafion. Thefe let~ 
ters bemg ready the thanks of the al- 
fembly were voted to the Knghth na- 
tion, and to lord Efingham, the 
governor of Jamaica, in particular. 
A queftion then arofe touching the 
means by which this refolut:on thould 
be communicated to the Englith go- 
vernment, when it was fettled that a 
copy of the verbal procefs thould be 
fent to the Englith government, and 
one ta the governor of Jamaica. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Nevember 21. 

CRANE has at lengils brought to 

light fome accounts of the coalt 
ov which his majefty’s thip Cato, ad- 
miral fie Hyde Parker, in ber paf- 
fave to the Eatt Indies, was wrecked 5 
but how muft the horrors of thip- 
wreck beaggravared, when we retiect 
upon the favage barbarity with which 
that gallant commander, and the 
brave fellows under him, were treated 
by the mercilsis tyrants into whole 
hands the jarring elements had 
thrown them ! 

The following account was on the 
gath inttant had before the lords of 
the admiralty : 

A captain Barn, an Englifhman, 
eho command, a vefle!l in the fervice 
cf the mabob of Arcot, and who is 
employed to convey the pilgrims on 
their annual v fit to the tomb of Ma- 
homet at Mecca, when there lalt tea- 
fon, was going on fhore, and faw a 
boat belonging to a Malay veiiei then 
lying in the fame place, with a man 
in her, baling out the water. From 
the make of the bucket, he knew it 
muft have belonged toa Britith thip. 


He accordingly rowed along tide of 


her, and faw the Cato’s name painted 
on the bucket. Struck with tne fighr, 
heimmediately enquired of the Malay, 
how he came by the bucket? who 
tuld him, that fome years ago, a large 
fhiyy was wrecked upon the Malabar 
soult. and molt of the people got tate 


on fhore; but that, by order of the | 


Malay king, the Major part of them 
were tmmediately put to death. Cap- 
tain Burn, afer receiving this infor- 
mation, went on board the Malay 
fhip, and there faw the Cato’s main- 
fail, and a quantity of Broth cor dage, 
and other fatis, that bad formeriv be- 
longed to the above untortunate thip, 


The Malay veffel was almott entirely | 


sipged with the Cato’s forces. 

Crvtain Burn, when on board the 
Malay, made fome inquiries r lative 
to the mumber ot the Cato’s thip’s 
company that had lusvised the mal- 








e 


| facre, but could chtain no fatisfa&tory 


anfwer ; and the next day, when he 
intended yoing again on board the 
Malay, he found the bad in the courfe 
of the night, dropt fome miles from 
where fhe lay the preceding day. 
The uncertainty of the manner in 
which the Cato was loft has long been 
the occafion of much unhappinels, 
not only to the relations ot thofe who 
were in that veffel, but to the nation 
at large, who have never ceafed to Ja- 
ment the fate of an officer whofe cou- 


' rage and conduét were at all times an 


henourtothe Britith navy. The brave 


| officers and feximen under hiscommand 


bave alfo had their fhare of national 
fympathy—a tribute which their fer. 
vices and fofferings certainly me- 
rited, 

It muft, however, bea {atisfa@ion 
to their friends, to refleét that there 
are yet diltant hopes, that fome of the 
unfortunate fuffe: ers may ftill furvive! 

As the liberty of a fingle fubject is 
worth purecbating at any price, the 
admiralty will, doubtlets, immediate- 
ly difpatch a hip to the coait of Ma- 
iabar, tor the purpole of making every 
inguiry after thefurvivors of the Cato’s 
fhip’s company; and fhould their 
brave commmindes be among the num- 
ber, with how much joy will he be 
received by ins fellow-(ubjects ! 

Glouecfler, Now. 24. Y¥eflterday ar- 
rived on this fice Framiloade, and is 
expected by this morning’s tide at our 
quay, the brig Eirzabeth, laden with 
124 pipes of wine, fruit, &c, from 
Portugal, for the merchants in this 
quarter. Our port had been fo litrle 
frequented by keeled veflels of her 
draught, that it was become a quef- 
tion, whether fuch a biig as the Eliza. 


| beth could navigate the Severn fo high. 


The fatistactory aicertainment of this 
point, with iuch eafe and fatety as 
this velleh was brought up, will be- 


| come additionally important when the 
_ canal irom hence to Hereford 


rs exe- 
cuted ; as many foreign articles may 
then be forwarded to that city without 
delay 
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delay or expence of any kind beyond 
the tonnage. 

as. Some difpatches were received 
at the fecretary of ftate’s office, from 
Philadelphia, which were brought 
over in the Mentor, capt. Graves, 
arrived in the Downs; they contain 
an account of the fafe arrival of a 
number of fhips from London, Liver- 
pool, Brifto!, and Ireland; two from 
Oltend, and one from China, with a 
cargo of tea; that trade had been ex- 
ceedingly brifk for fome months ; and 
that the crops were very great in ‘that 
part of the globe, 

Some difpatches weve received at 
the fecretary of itate’s office, from ge- 
neral Boyd, governor of Gibraltar, 
which were brought over in the True 
Briton, captain Weltbrook, arrived 
off the [Me of Wight. They are dated 
the firft of this month, and contain 
an account of the fafe arrival of feve- 
ral fhips from Leghorn, Smyrna, 
Conitantinople, Naples, and other 
parts of the Straits, chiefly bound 
for London, and as foon as they had 
gotin afreth fupply of water, were to 
fail: they likewife contain an account 
of the garrifon being in good health, 
and all kinds of provifions exceeding 
plenty. The general continues in 
perfect health. 

Whitehall, Nov. 26. On Friday laf, 
about noon, tieir royal highnefles the 
duke aud duchels of York landed at 
Dover, and arrived ‘the day follow- 
ing, between five and fix o’clock in 
the afte:noon, at York-houle, in per- 
fect health. 

8. Previous to the drawing room, 
the following addrefs, to which her 
majefty returned a moft gracious an- 
{wer, was prefented by the right hon, 
the lord mayor, alde:men, and com- 
mon council of London. 

After the prefentation of the ad- 
drefs, fevera) members of the court 
had the honour to kifs her majeity’s 
hand. 

To the Queen's moft excellent Ma- 


elty : 

The humble addrefs of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city 
London, in common council al- 
fembled. 

May it pleafe your Majefty, 
We, the iord mayor, aidermen, 
and commons of the city of London, 
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‘in common council affembled, highly 
fenfible of your majelty’s maternal 


regard for the welfare and prolperit 
of thefe kingdoms, humbly approac 
your mnajelty with our mott unteigned: 
congratulations, upon the marriage of 
his royal lnghnels the duke of York 
with the princefs royal of Pruflia, 

The profpeét of domeitic happinefg 
to your majeity, from this event, af- 
fords the utmolt fatisfaction to his 
majelty’s fubjects, who have fo long 


‘experienced, and with one voice ace 


knowledged, your tranfcendant vire 
tues. ; 
The citizess of London befeech 
your majelty to accept their finceretd 
withes, that his majelty’s reizn may 
be greatly prolonged and bleit with 
the moft perfect happinefs of your 
inajelty and his illuftrious houfe, and 
the irmeit loyalty of a brave and hap- 
py people. 
Signed by order of court, 
WitLtiAM Rix, 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 14. The lady of Cofmas Nevil, 
of Hoit, Lincolnfh.re, eiq. of a fon — 
The lady of John Decluzeau, of 
Abbey-ttreet, Dublin, efq. ofa daughe 
ter.——37. The lady of Lewis Monto- 
lieu, of Tunbridge, efq. of a daughter. 
— Lhe lady of John Gees Cotterell, of 
Garnons, Heretordthire, elq. of a fon, 
— The lady of alderman Le Mefurier, 
of a daughter.—27. The right hon, 
lady Balgony, of a fon —30. The lady 
of Dove Brooks, of Stratford, Effex, 
efq. of a fon.—Dec. 1. The lady of 
fir Cecil Bithop, of a daughter.-—7. 
The countefs Paulett, of a fon.—g, 
The lady of Fredesick John Pigou, 
elq. of a fon. 


MARRIAGES, 


Nov. 13. Richard Walker, of Ec- 
clethall, Staffordfhhie, efq. to mifs Cy 
Parker, of Offley Park.—E€. Rutler, of 
Corke, efq. to mifs Boland,—F, 
Drought, of Dromoyie, King’s coon- 
ty, efq. to mifs St. Colles —fne earl 
of Mount Cafhel, to the hon, mils 
K-ng, eldeft daughter to the earl of 
K.n.fborough.—15. Wiilard, of Eaft- 
bourne, Sutiex. efq. to milfs: Linfield, 
ot Seven Oaks, Kent.—16, Capt. Cun- 





ninghame, of the 58th segiment, 
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qo mifs Chriftian Taubmin.—17. Sam. 
Blencowe, of Martton ‘t. Laurence, 
Nerthamptonhhire, e'q. to mils Biker. 
—38 T. Carter, of the Middle Tem- 
e, fq. to mils G. Campbdell.—tg 
rk Gibune, of New Broad-tteer, 
efa. to mifs Rebecca Sharp.—Wilian 
Thompfon, e/q late tigh theriff of 
Dublin, to mits Ifabella Fergufon, of 
Dawlon-ftreet.—Wiiham Green, of 
Priday-ttreet, efq. to imfs Wilton, of 
Bread-ttrect. Cheaptide —Theophilus 
Collins, efq. M D. and F. R. S. to 
mifs Elizabeth Whittell, daughter of 
Henry Whittell, of Bermondicy, eiq. 
—26. Chories Pak, un. of Prett 
Would, Leicelterfhire, lq. tomils Gealt, 
of Blytbe-ha.l.—James Byrn, of Upper 
Thornhaugn-itreet, efq. to mils Ar- 
nold, o' Queen-iquare.—K ic hard Hol 
brook, c¢iq. furveyor to the crown, 
for the parith of St. James’, to mis 
Betfey Lewen, of Buthy Hall, Herts. 
—Lieut. W. Kent, of the rcyal navy, 
to mifs Kevt. of Hizb Holborn — 
—Capt. Ward, ot Hw, io Mrs Hun- 
ter.——Dec. 4. Michael Barke, of Little 
Britain-itreet, Duidin, cig. to mils Son 
Murph ».~— Maurice Fivgerald, otf 
Cuttic Richard, efq. M. D to mifs 
Maurianasa Coppinger, ot Corke.—H. 
Marbeo, of Lewes, Suilex, efq. to mis 
Woodgats.—The sev. Nir. Briico, 
of Ortun, Cumberland, to mils Rich- 
mond, of Maryport. 


DEAT AS. 


Thomas Whitaker, of Wrotham, 
Kent, efq. Alexander Robinion, efq. 
an officer in the royal navy.—Dorring 
Ramibotham, of Belton, Lancafiire, 
e(q. — Henry Bonham, of Oriett Houle, 
hitex, ef.—John Burton, of King’s 
Bench Walks, Temple, ef9.—Robert 
Bucden, of Damerham, Wilts, efq. 
—Robert Walfiam, of Maich in the 
Ifle of Ely, efg.—Mils Jenkinfon, of 


Kingfpate-ftreet, Wincheiter, fitter of 


Jord Hawkefbury Ives, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, efo.—The rev. 
Me. Simpton, fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxferd.—The lady of lieue. 
gencrabfir Robert Boyd, K. B. gover- 
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D.ath:. 


nor of Gibraltar.—T_ady Stapylton, of 
Wimpole-tteet.—Janes Fenton, efq. 
barrilter at law, and recorder of Lan. 
caiter, M. P —Mits Mary Monkton, 
fecond daughter of the hon. Edward 
Monkton:—Saotuc! Spencer, of Brent. 
ford, eq —The tady of major Browne, 
—John Brown, ot Dratwich, efq.— 
Lord Chetwynt.-—15. Mrs. White, 
rehict of G White, of Newington 
Houle, Oxfordtiire, eiq.—The lady 
of Henry Thompien, of Finfbury 
fquare, efq.—s6. John Fergufou, of 
Harley-ttreet, Cavendith fquare, ef 
—5ic Willam Pazs, of Myttole, Kent, 
bart,—Edward Penny, of Chifwick, 
efg.--17. The lady of alderman Le 
Mefurier.—18. Mis Rolfe of Carthal- 
ton, relict ot Jofeph Role, elq.—ig. 
The rev. J. Ekins, D. D. Dean of Care 
intle—Jimes Dalrymple, e!q. treut. col. 
of the Royals.—ar. Francis Watkins, 
of Richmond, Surrey, efq.—26. The 
rev. Mr. Speke, prebendary of Brittol 
And Wells. —Wiltliam Saltonttall, of 
Chatham, efg.—Lieut. Charles Lonf- 
dale, ot Peckhim.—Jobn Robinfon, 
of Crantley,, Northamptonthire, efq. 
— Dee. 3. Witliam Dawton, of Mit), 
Muidietex, efq —The lady of fir Wm. 
Wake, vart.—William Manning, of 
Totte.idge, Herts, efq.—Dr. Pit 
cairne, Treafurec of St. Ba:tholemew's 
hofp:tal —The rev. [homas Frewen 
Turn r of Cold Orton, Leicefterthire, 
—5. line earl of Orford.—Sir Henry 
Raveniworth Liddell, of Durham, 
hart.— sir John Baptilt H-cks, of Hod- 
defdon, Herts, bart:—6. Francis Cock- 
ayne Cult, ‘ot Grantham, efq.—Mrs. 
Letitia Leigh,of High Leigh, Chefh re. 
—Mrs. Hoper, relict of Philip Hoper, 
of Leomintter, efq.—Robert Norris, 
of Liverpool, efg —9. ‘Sir Edward 
Winnington, of Winterdyne, Wor- 
celterfhire, bart. —Thomas Graham, 
of Glafgow, ¢{q.—Baldwin Leighton, 
of Shrewfbury, eig.—Robert Wilkie, 
of Lymiton, efq —Sir Wm Erfkine, of 
Cambo, bart.— The lady of J. Hunter, 
efq. ins majefty’s coniul fer Seville 
and San Lucar. 


